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CHAPTER  I 


PALESTRINA— POLYPHONIC  MUSIC 


SINCE  the  human  voice  is  older  than  any  instru¬ 
ment,  the  earliest  music  was,  of  course,  exclusively 
vocal;  and  until  about  five  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  very  little  of  any  other  kind.  Before  that  time 
musical  instruments  were  too  imperfect  to  admit  of 
anything  that  would  now  be  called  playing,  and  they 
were  used  merely  to  support  the  voices  by  sounding  the 
same  tones.  And  as  the  instruments  were  so  very  im¬ 
perfect,  composers  of  course  wrote  only  for  voices. 

Until  about  the  fourteenth  century  the  singing  was 
almost  always  in  unison — that  is,  all  the  voices  sang 
the  same  part,  the  higher  voices  an  octave  above  the 
lower;  but  about  that  time  began  the  development  of 
what  is  called  counterpoint. 

Counterpoint  is  the  art  of  adding  to  a  given  melody 
one,  or  two,  or  any  number  of  other  melodies,  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  shall  all  sound  well  when  heard 
together. 

The  notes  used  to  be  called  points,  and  counter  means 
against,  so  when  one  set  of  notes,  or  points,  was  writ¬ 
ten  against  another  it  was  called  point  against  point 
— counterpoint. 

At  first  this  art  of  counterpoint  flourished  chiefly 
in  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  was  afterwards  transplanted 
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into  Italy,  where,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  attained 
its  greatest  perfection. 

For  the  foundation  of  their  contrapuntal  composi¬ 
tions — which  were  usually  masses,  or  settings  of  other 
words  suitable  for  the  church  service — composers  com¬ 
monly  took  one  of  the  old  chants,  or  sometimes  a 
popular  song,  and  this  foundation  melody,  which  was 
called  the  cantus  Jirmus,  was  spaced  off  in  very  long 
notes  to  be  sung  by  one  voice — generally  the  tenor — 
while  all  the  other  voices  surrounded  it  with  the  melo¬ 
dies  of  the  counterpoint. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  each  composer  endeavored 
to  outdo  all  the  others,  the  elaboration  of  the  coun¬ 
terpoint  became  so  great  that  the  original  melody  was 
entirely  covered  up  and  hidden,  and  the  words  of  the 
church  service,  which  had  at  first  been  set  to  music  in 
order  to  render  them  more  impressive,  became  utterly 
indistinguishable. 

Moreover,  if  the  composition  was  founded  upon  a 
secular  song,  the  singers  who  carried  the  melody  of  the 
cantus  Jirmus  were  very  likely  to  sing  it  to  the  verses 
to  which  this  melody  originally  belonged,  and  thus 
mingle  common  and  vulgar  words  with  the  solemn 
phrases  of  the  mass. 

So  great  were  these  abuses  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  church  council  was  on  the 
point  of  prohibiting  the  use  in  the  service  of  any  music 
but  that  of  the  ancient  solemn  chants — the  plain- 
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song,  as  they  were  called;  but  some  of  the  true  music- 
lovers  in  the  council  succeeded  in  modifying  its  deci¬ 
sion,  and  the  greatest  Italian  composer  of  the  time 
was  given  a  chance  to  show  that  learned,  contrapuntal 
music  did  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  words,  but  might  even  be  made  to 
enhance  their  meaning  and  effect. 

The  musician  to  whom  this  task  was  intrusted  was 
Giovanni  da  Palestrina;  that  is,  John  of  Palestrina,  or 
Praeneste,  the  little  town  near  Rome  where  the  great 
composer  was  born. 

Beyond  the  name  of  his  birthplace  but  little  is 
known  of  his  early  days.  Even  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  fixed  beyond  dispute,  being  variously  given  as 
1514,  1524,  and  1528. 

Palestrina  was  at  first  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  one  of 
the  Roman  churches,  and  afterwards  leader  and  com¬ 
poser  to  the  Papal  chapel. 

The  Papal  chapel — the  choir  of  the  Sistine  chapel 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome — is  the  body  of  singers  to 
whom,  for  many  centuries,  has  been  intrusted  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  music  ,at  all  services  in  which  the  pope 
personally  officiates.  It  is  the  oldest  choral  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world — nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  old — 
and  has  always  sung  without  the  accompaniment  of 
any  instrument  whatever. 

Palestrina’s  compositions  mark  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  strict  school  of  polyphonic  (that  is,  many- 
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voiced),  or  contrapuntal,  music,  and  the  mass  (called 
the  Missa  Papce  Marcelli,  after  the  pope  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated)  in  which  he  successfully  proved  that 
artistic  music  might  be  used  for  the  highest  service 
of  the  church,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  musical  composition  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  this  celebrated  mass  the  pope  said,  “These  are 
the  harmonies  of  the  new  song  which  the  Apostle  John 
heard  out  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  an 
earthly  John  (Giovanni)  in  an  earthly  Jerusalem  gives 
us  a  foretaste.-” 

The  distinguishing  technical  feature  of  Palestrina’s 
music  is  the  supreme  art  which  so  conceals  all  trace  of 
effort  that  although  his  compositions  consist  of  many 
independent  melodies  interwoven  by  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  devices  of  counterpoint,  the  beautiful  harmonies 
which  result  from  the  union  of  all  these  melodies  are  so 
smooth  and  follow  each  other  so  naturally  as  to  seem 
absolutely  uncalculated.  And  instead  of  neglecting,  as 
did  many  of  his  predecessors,  the  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  music  in  the  effort  to  exhibit  profound  learning, 
Palestrina — the  most  profoundly  learned  of  them  all — 
created  a  type  of  music  which  never  obtrudes  either  its 
beauty  or  its  learning,  but  in  its  exalted  purity  seems 
to  symbolize  the  mysteries  of  religious  ceremonial. 

Palestrina  died  in  1594,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  century  the  strict  counterpoint,  in  which 
the  cantus  firrnus  (that  is,  the  melody  upon  which  the 
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composition  is  based)  was  always  in  long  notes  of  equal 
length,  was  replaced  by  a  freer  style  having  notes  of 
various  lengths  in  all  the  parts;  and  it  is  in  this  freer 
style  that  the  great  polyphonic  compositions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (Bach’s  fugues  and  Handel’s  orato¬ 
rios)  are  composed. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACH— THE  FUGUE 

IN  the  seventeenth  century,  when  all  Germany  was 
desolated  by  the  terrible  Thirty  Years’  War,  there 
lived  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Thuringia,  scattered 
among  the  various  towns — Erfurt,  Arnstadt,  Eisenach, 
and  smaller  places — a  family  whose  numerous  members 
through  many  generations,  parents,  children,  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grandchildren,  uncles  and  cousins 
of  all  degrees,  were  nearly  all  musicians — organists, 
singers,  fiddlers,  or  pipers;  and  into  this  family,  in  the 
town  of  Eisenach,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1685,  a  little  boy-baby  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world  has  ever  seen 
— Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Although  Bach  lived  only  two  centuries  ago,  he  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  musicians;  for  music  is 
the  youngest  of  all  the  arts.  Modern  music  is  hardly 
more  than  three  centuries  old.  When  the  great  poets, 
sculptors,  and  architects  of  ancient  Greece  lived  and 
worked,  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  correspond¬ 
ing  to  what  we  know  as  music.  When  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  built,  Music  was 
just  inventing  signs  to  record  her  thoughts.  When 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  produced  their  master¬ 
pieces,  musicians  were  still  experimenting  with  coun- 
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terpoint  and  so  gradually  evolving  the  art  of  harmony; 
and  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his  immortal  dramas, 
modern  music  was  just  coming  into  existence  with  the 
birth  of  opera. 

If  we  consider  that  this  last-born  of  all  the  arts 
was  yet  in  its  cradle  when  poetry,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  had  already  attained  their  highest 
development,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  has  even 
reached  its  prime ;  and  cannot  help  wondering  to  what 
heights  and  depths  musicians  yet  to  come  may  bring 
this  wondrous  art  of  tone.  But  whatever  future  com¬ 
posers  may  do,  they  must  still  build  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Bach’s  father  was  a  violinist,  and  very  naturally 
taught  him  first  to  play  on  his  own  instrument;  but 
in  his  tenth  year  both  parents  died,  and  little  Johann 
Sebastian  went  to  live  with  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
organist  at  Ohrdruff. 

Under  this  brother’s  direction  he  began  the  study  of 
the  clavier  (clavier  is  the  German  name  for  any  stringed 
instrument  played  by  means  of  a  keyboard),  and  his 
genius  was  at  once  discovered.  He  quickly  learned  all 
his  lessons  by  heart,  and  begged  for  something  more 
difficult. 

In  those  days  there  was  very  little  printed  music; 
especially  in  Germany,  where  the  long  war  had  de¬ 
moralized  all  kinds  of  business.  Players  made  copies 
for  themselves  of  whatever  good  music  came  in  their 
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way,  and  little  Johann  Sebastian  longed  with  all  his 
soul  to  be  allowed  to  play  from  a  book  in  which  the 
brother  who  was  his  guardian  and  teacher  had  written 
out  pieces  by  the  best  composers  of  the  time.  This 
book,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  touch,  and  it 
was  kept  safely  locked  up  in  a  cupboard. 

But  even  the  severe  discipline  of  a  strict  German 
household  could  not  quench  the  desire  that  burned  in 
his  childish  heart.  Determined  to  know  for  himself  the 
beautiful  music  shut  within  its  covers,  he  got  up  at 
night  when  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  were 
sound  asleep,  with  his  slender  fingers  managed  to  draw 
out  the  little  volume  between  the  strips  of  wood  with 
which  the  cupboard  door  was  latticed,  and  spent  all 
the  late  moonlight  hours  during  six  months  in  copy¬ 
ing  it.  And  when  he  was  finally  discovered,  his  stern 
guardian  was  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  away  from 
him  the  copy  which  had  cost  him  such  labor  and 
pains. 

When  Johann  Sebastian  was  fifteen  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Liineburg,  where,  having  a  beau¬ 
tiful  voice,  he  earned  his  schooling  by  singing  in  the 
church  choir.  In  the  holidays  he  used  to  make  long 
excursions  on  foot — sometimes  as  far  as  fifty  miles — 
to  hear  celebrated  players  and  secure,  when  possible, 
copies  of  their  works. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  organist  at  Arn- 
stadt,  and  while  there,  having  a  month’s  leave  of  ab- 
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sence  to  visit  Liibeck  and  hear  a  famous  old  organist, 
he  was  so  fascinated  that  he  stayed  three  months  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  For  this  he  was  reprimanded,  but  his 
skill  and  reputation  as  a  player  were  already  so  great 
that  there  was  no  question  of  losing  his  position. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  court 
organist  at  Weimar,  where  he  became  famed  as  the 
greatest  player  of  his  time;  and  there  he  composed  most 
of  his  organ  music.  He  used  sometimes,  when  he  had 
leave,  to  travel  about  the  country  giving  performances 
on  the  organ  and  clavier;  and  on  one  of  these  tours  he 
found  at  Dresden  a  French  player  named  Marchand, 
who  excited  much  admiration  by  his  performances,  but 
was  heartily  disliked  for  his  conceit  and  arrogance. 

Some  of  those  who  wished  to  see  his  pride  brought 
down  induced  Bach  to  send  him  a  challenge  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  musical  contest,  and  to  this  the  Frenchman  readily 
agreed;  for,  never  having  heard  Bach  play,  he  felt  sure 
of  an  easy  victory. 

Time  and  place  were  fixed  upon,  and  a  large  and 
brilliant  audience  assembled.  Bach  appeared  and  waited, 
but  no  Marchand.  He  had  left  by  the  post  that  very 
morning;  having,  probably,  heard  Bach  play,  and  not 
daring  to  risk  a  contest  with  such  a  rival. 

During  six  years  Bach  was  director  of  the  chamber- 
music  of  Prince  Leopold  at  Cothen,  and  there  he  com¬ 
posed  a  great  quantity  of  instrumental  music,  both  for 
stringed  instruments  and  for  clavier. 
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The  prince  became  so  much  attached  to  Bach  that 
he  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys.  But  such  a 
genius  needed  a  wider  field,  and  after  the  prince  mar¬ 
ried  for  his  second  wife  a  lady  who  did  not  particularly 
care  for  music,  Bach — in  1723 — left  Cothen  for  Leip- 
sic;  having  received  the  appointment  of  cantor  at  the 
Thomasschule  (a  school  connected  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas,  for  which  it  furnishes  the  choristers),  and 
organist  and  director  of  the  music  in  the  two  chief 
churches. 

A  cantor  is  the  principal  of  a  college  of  church  mu¬ 
sic.  The  Thomasschule  at  Leipsic  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential,  and  Bach’s  position,  which 
he  retained  till  the  end  of  his  life,  was  a  highly  honor¬ 
able  one.  Here  he  composed  a  great  quantity  of  vocal 
music :  cantatas,  masses,  and  several  settings  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord,  one  of  which,  the  Passion  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Matthew,  is  considered  to  be  his  greatest 
work. 

Bach’s  life  in  Leipsic  was  a  pleasant  one,  though  in 
those  old  days  human  nature  was  not  different  from 
what  it  now  is,  and  there  were  quarrels  and  jealousies 
in  church  choirs,  just  as  in  our  own  time.  Bach  was 
too  strong  a  character  not  to  have  occasional  enemies 
and  faultfinders,  and,  though  loving  peace,  he  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  what  he  considered  injustice. 
On  one  occasion  there  was  even  a  lockout,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  read  that  one  of  the  charges  brought 
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against  Bach  was  that  he  had  allowed  a  woman  to  sing 
in  the  choir. 

At  that  time  the  morning  service  was  so  early  that 
during  the  winter  season  an  extra  allowance  was  made 
for  candles,  and  the  vesper  service  was  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon! 

Bach,  who  was  twice  married,  had  numerous  children 
— twenty  in  all — several  of  whom  had  a  share  of  the 
family  talent,  and  were  carefully  trained  by  their  fa¬ 
ther.  The  eldest  son  was  the  most  gifted,  and  might 
have  made  a  really  great  musician ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  departed  entirely  from  the  reputable  and  honorable 
mode  of  life  which  had  distinguished  the  Bach  family 
for  generations.  He  was  careless  and  dissolute,  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  finally  died  in  great  degradation 
and  want. 

Another  son,  who,  after  living  awhile  in  Italy,  set¬ 
tled  in  London,  was  a  clever  player  and  composer;  but 
the  third  son,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  a  man  of 
high  culture  as  well  as  a  first-class  musician,  was  the 
only  one  who  had  any  particular  influence  upon  the 
development  of  his  art.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  a 
position  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great — his  spe¬ 
cial  duty  being  to  accompany  the  king,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  flute-player — and  during  this  time  Fred¬ 
erick,  who  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
the  elder  Bach,  invited  him  to  visit  the  court  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  Bach  arrived  in  the  evening  while  the  king  was 
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taking  part  in  a  court  concert,  and  Frederick,  inter¬ 
rupting  the  music  with  the  announcement  “Gentle¬ 
men,  old  Bach  is  here”  (“der  alte  Bach”  does  not 
sound  quite  so  disrespectful),  sent  for  him  to  come  im¬ 
mediately,  not  giving  him  even  time  to  put  on  a  court 
dress.  He  was  entertained  by  the  king  with  the  most 
cordial  hospitality,  and  excited  the  greatest  wonder  by 
his  playing  and  improvising. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Leipsic  his  eyes  began  to 
trouble  him,  and  about  a  year  before  his  death  he  be¬ 
came  entirely  blind.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750. 

Bach’s  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  great,  and  pupils 
came  to  him  from  far  and  near;  but  as  very  few  of  his 
works  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  his  influence 
was  limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow  circle.  He  was 
so  little  known  and  appreciated  in  his  own  day  that 
even  his  grave  was  lost;  and  though,  nearly  a  century 
after  his  death,  a  monument  was  erected  to  perpetuate 
his  features,  the  resting-place  of  his  bones  was  unknown 
until,  a  few  years  ago,  the  cemetery  where  they  were 
interred  was  taken  for  a  public  park,  when  remains 
thought  to  be  his  were  discovered  and  reinterred  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death 
that  his  greatness  began  to  be  fully  recognized.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  works  his  fame  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  and  there  are  to-day  few  musicians  who  will 
not  say  with  Schumann,  “To  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
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music  owes  as  great  a  debt  as  a  religion  does  to  its 
founder.” 

Let  us  see  what  Bach  did  for  the  art.  Before  his 
time  instrumental  music  did  not  amount  to  much.  The 
great  organists  in  whom  he  was  so  interested  in  his 
early  days  were  among  the  very  first  composers  of  in¬ 
dependent  instrumental  works.  Before  their  time  keyed 
instruments  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  admit 
of  a  real  art  of  playing.  The  violin  early  attained  per¬ 
fection,  and  in  Italy  there  were,  even  before  Bach’s 
time,  excellent  violinists;  but  clavier  music  was  com¬ 
paratively  undeveloped. 

In  Bach’s  younger  days  there  were  no  pianos — they 
were  not  yet  invented — only  the  clavichord  and  the 
harpsichord,  or  clavecin;  and  the  name  clavier  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  all  as  a  class. 

In  the  pianoforte  the  blow  on  the  key  tosses  the 
little  hammer  against  the  string,  and  so  produces  the 
sound.  In  the  harpsichord,  spinet,  or  clavecin,  the  string 
was  plucked,  or  twanged,  as  in  a  harp,  by  a  quill  fast¬ 
ened  to  what  was  called  a  jack;  and  in  the  clavichord 
the  tone  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  small  brass 
wedges,  called  tangents,  which  not  only  caused  the 
string  to  vibrate,  but  also  shortened  it  to  the  required 
length;  just  as  the  violinist  or  ’cellist  shortens  the 
strings  of  his  instrument  with  his  finger. 

Bach  developed  instrumental  music  in  an  entirely 
new  and  independent  manner,  and  as  his  compositions 
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were  very  much  more  difficult  than  any  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them  he  was  forced  to  invent  a  new  method  of 
playing. 

Before  his  day  clavier  and  organ  players  seldom  used 
either  the  thumb  or  little  finger.  Their  scale-passages, 
which  were  never  very  rapid,  and  mostly  on  the  white 
keys,  were  played  by  passing  the  longer  fingers  one 
over  the  other.  Bach  taught  his  pupils  to  play  scales 
by  turning  the  thumb  under,  as  we  do  nowadays,  and 
to  develop  the  strength  and  agility  of  all  the  fingers 
equally.  It  was  said  of  Bach  that  nothing  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  hand  to  do  on  the  keyboard  was 
at  all  difficult  for  him. 

Bach’s  instrumental  compositions  consist  largely  of 
suites;  that  is,  sets  of  dances,  all  in  the  same  key,  but 
arranged  so  as  to  contrast  the  quick  movements  with 
the  slow,  and  usually  preceded  by  a  prelude.  These  are 
all  for  clavier,  or  for  stringed  instruments.  For  the 
organ  he  wrote  fugues  and  toccatas.  A  toccata  is  a 
brilliant  piece  for  a  keyed  instrument,  having  usually 
rapid  passages  alternating  with  chords,  and  especially 
designed  to  exhibit  the  technical  skill  of  the  performer. 

A  fugue  is  a  contrapuntal  composition  having  sev¬ 
eral  different  parts,  or  voices  (they  are  called  voices 
even  in  an  instrumental  fugue),  one  of  which  begins  all 
alone  with  a  short  theme  or  melody  which  is  called  the 
subject.  Then  another  voice,  or  part,  repeats  this  melody 
in  the  dominant  of  the  key  (that  is,  five  notes  higher 
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or  four  notes  lower — and  this  is  called  the  answer ), 
while  the  first  part  keeps  on  with  a  melody  that  sounds 
well  with  it  and  is  called  the  counter -subject. 

Then,  while  these  two  voices  go  on  together,  another 
part  begins  with  the  subject  and  is  answered  by  one  of 
the  others.  Sometimes  a  fugue  has  only  two  voices,  but 
usually  there  are  three  or  four  or  more.  After  they 
have  all  given  out  the  subject  and  answer  (which  is 
called  the  exposition  of  the  fugue)  the  composer  weaves 
them  in  and  out  together  making  different  harmonies, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  the  subject  comes  in  again, 
and  just  after  it,  in  another  part,  the  answer.  Toward 
the  end  the  answer  sometimes  begins  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  finished;  this  is  called  by  musicians  the  stretto. 
And  at  the  close  of  the  fugue  there  is  often  a  pedal- 
ox  organ-point;  that  is,  a  long  note  sustained  in  one 
part  while  the  other  parts  proceed  in  harmonies  with 
some  of  which  this  note  does  not  accord.  It  is  called 
a  pedal-point  because  on  the  organ  this  sustained  note 
is  sounded  by  a  pedal. 

One  of  Bach’s  greatest  works  is  a  collection  of  forty- 
eight  preludes  and  fugues,  called  The  Well-tempered 
Clavichord. 

The  clavichord  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  key¬ 
board  instruments  that  were  used  before  the  pianoforte 
was  invented.  It  was  the  one  in  which  striking  the  key 
pressed  a  little  wedge  against  the  string  and  made  a 
sweet,  delicate,  tremulous  tone.  The  clavichord  was 
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Bach’s  favorite  instrument.  He  said  that  the  brilliant 
harpsichord,  the  strings  of  which  were  plucked,  or 
twanged,  by  quills,  had  no  soul;  and  the  pianoforte, 
which  he  knew  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  but  which 
was  still  very  far  from  the  perfection  of  the  modern 
instrument,  he  thought  clumsy  and  harsh,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  too  heavy  for  good  playing. 

To  teviper  means  to  modify,  to  adjust,  to  fit  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  tempered  musical  instrument  is  one  which 
is  tuned  by  slightly  modifying  or  altering  the  tones 
of  the  scale.  C  sharp  and  D  flat  are  really  not  exactly 
the  same  tone,  but  on  the  pianoforte  there  is  only  one 
key  and  one  tone  for  both.  That  tone  is  just  a  little 
too  high  for  the  true  D  flat  and  a  little  too  low  for 
the  true  C  sharp ;  but  so  nearly  right  for  both  that  we 
can  use  it  for  either. 

If  the  pianoforte  were  not  so  tuned,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  have  between  C  and  D  two  keys  and  two 
sets  of  strings — one  for  C  sharp  and  one  for  D  flat  — 
and  the  same  between  D  and  E;  and  so  on.  Or  else,  if 
C  sharp  were  perfectly  tuned  on  one  piano,  and  we 
wanted  to  play  a  piece  having  a  D  flat  in  it,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  get  another  instrument  on  which  the  Dflat 
was  perfectly  tuned. 

Before  Bach’s  day  that  was  just  what  they  did:  they 
tuned  a  few  scales  perfectly  and  did  not  use  the  others 
at  all,  which  limited  the  music  very  much;  for  one  of 
its  greatest  beauties  is  modulating — that  is,  passing 
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into  different  keys  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  Or,  they 
manufactured  instruments  having  many  keys  in  the 
octave  and  sometimes  two  or  three  keyboards,  so  that 
all  scales  could  be  tuned  perfectly.  But  such  instru¬ 
ments  were  very  expensive,  very  hard  to  tune,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  play;  so  of  course  they  were  seldom 
used. 

Before  Bach’s  time  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  keyed  instruments  ought  to  be 
tuned  by  what  is  called  equal  temperament — that  is, 
dividing  the  differences  between  the  sharps  and  flats 
so  that  all  scales  may  be  played  with  only  twelve  keys 
to  the  octave;  but  Bach,  who  always  tuned  his  own 
instruments,  and  always  by  this  system  of  tempered 
tuning,  settled  the  question;  and  to  show  that  music 
in  all  scales  could  be  played  on  an  instrument  so  tuned, 
he  composed  the  set  of  preludes  and  fugues  which  is 
known  as  The  Well-tempered  Clavichord.  This  great 
work  was  written  in  two  parts,  one  about  twenty  years 
after  the  other,  and  each  part  has  a  prelude  and  fugue 
in  each  key,  major  and  minor. 

All  keyed  instruments  are  now  tuned  by  equal  tem¬ 
perament,  and  his  advocacy  of  this  system  was  one  of 
the  great  services  which  Bach  rendered  to  instrumental 
music ;  for  it  is  only  the  general  adoption  of  this  method 
of  tuning  that  has  made  possible  the  present  high  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art. 


CHAPTER  III 
HANDEL— THE  ORATORIO 


ON  the  23rd  of  February,  1685,  at  Halle  in  Saxony, 
was  born  George  Frederick  Handel,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  represented  the 
highest  development  of  the  musical  art  of  his  day.  These 
two  great  composers,  the  greatest  of  their  time,  born 
within  a  month  of  each  other  in  towns  hardly  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  apart,  never  met.  Their  lives  were  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Bach  was  but  little  known 
outside  of  his  own  circle  of  pupils  and  friends,  few  of 
his  works  were  published  till  long  after  his  death,  and 
his  influence  upon  art  was  greater  after  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  than  during  his  lifetime.  Handel  lived 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  amid  the  bustle  of 
a  great  city  and  the  splendors  of  court  ceremonial. 
All  his  works  were  known  during  his  lifetime,  and  his 
fame  and  influence  reached  their  height  in  his  own 
generation.  He  was  the  greatest  composer  of  choral 
fugues,  as  Bach  was  of  instrumental,  and  between  them 
they  brought  this  branch  of  art  to  the  highest  per¬ 
fection. 

Handel’s  father,  who  was  a  surgeon,  determined 
that  the  boy,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  should  become 
a  lawyer.  In  Germany,  in  those  days,  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  was  none  too  highly  honored.  Ordinary  players 
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were  considered  as  little  better  than  vagabonds,  and 
even  composers  who  had  fixed  positions  at  the  courts 
or  in  great  aristocratic  households  were  reckoned  in 
the  list  of  servants  with  cooks  and  footmen.  So  little 
Handel’s  father  was  much  disturbed  at  the  symptoms 
of  musical  genius  which  early  appeared  in  the  child, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  stifle  them;  not 
even  permitting  him  to  go  to  school,  for  fear  that  he 
might  there  learn  his  notes. 

But  nature  had  destined  the  child  for  a  musician, 
and  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  Somehow  the  little  boy 
managed  to  get  hold  of  an  old  spinet,  and  concealing 
it  in  the  garret  actually  taught  himself  to  play. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  carry  a  modern 
pianoforte  to  the  top  of  a  modern  house  without  the 
knowledge  of  its  inmates,  and  even  more  impossible  to 
prevent  their  hearing  it  when  it  was  played;  but  a 
little  spinet  of  two  hundred  years  ago  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  affair  from  a  modern  pianoforte.  Those  primi¬ 
tive  instruments  had  tiny  little  tinkling  tones,  and  any 
picture  of  old  North  German  houses  will  show  how 
far  up  in  the  high,  peaked  roof  the  garret  may  have 
been.  1 

Within  less  than  a  hundred  years,  when  a  family  in 
one  of  the  smaller  German  cities  moved,  the  servant- 
girl  has  been  known  to  carry  the  pianoforte  from  one 
house  to  the  other — the  body  of  it  on  her  head  and 
two  legs  under  each  arm ! — and  probably  little  Handel 
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could  almost  have  carried  his  borrowed  instrument  up¬ 
stairs  himself. 

At  any  rate,  the  story  is  said  to  be  true,  and  Handel 
always  had  force  and  determination  enough  to  accom¬ 
plish  whatever  he  set  out  to  do.  When  he  was  only 
seven  years  old  his  father  started  on  a  visit  to  an  older 
son  who  was  in  the  service  of  a  neighboring  duke,  and 
when  he  refused  to  permit  the  little  boy  to  accompany 
him  the  child  persisted  in  following  the  carriage  on 
foot,  and  actually  got  so  far  that  it  was  easier  to  take 
him  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey  than  to  turn  back. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  gained  his  way, 
for  this  was  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  At  the  castle 
he  soon  made  friends  with  the  duke’s  musicians,  who 
allowed  him  to  play  on  the  organ;  and  one  day  his 
playing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke.  He  in¬ 
quired  about  the  child,  and  assured  the  father  that 
his  son  had  genius  which  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  repressed;  the  result  being  that  on  their  return 
little  Handel  became  a  pupil  of  the  organist  Zachau, 
with  whom  he  studied  composition,  the  organ,  the 
harpsichord,  the  violin,  and  the  oboe ;  for  in  those  days 
no  musician  thought  of  confining  himself  to  a  single 
instrument. 

After  three  years  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy;  and  soon  after  his  return  his 
father’s  death  compelled  him  to  work  for  the  support 
of  both  himself  and  his  mother.  He  went  to  Hamburg, 
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where  he  played  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  and  later 
conducted  at  the  harpsichord,  and  there  his  first  operas 
were  performed.  Until  about  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  always  in  every  orchestra  a  harpsichord,  at  which 
the  conductor  sat  and  led  the  musicians  by  playing  the 
harmonies,  instead  of  standing  up  in  front  of  them 
and  beating  time  with  a  stick. 

At  Hamburg  Handel  became  intimate  with  a  clever 
young  musician  named  Mattheson,  who  came  very  near 
bringing  his  existence  to  a  premature  and  tragic  end¬ 
ing;  for  they  quarrelled  over  the  conducting  of  an 
opera,  and  fought  a  duel  in  which  Handel’s  life  was 
saved  only  by  a  big  brass  button  on  his  coat,  which 
turned  aside  the  point  of  his  adversary’s  sword. 

When  Handel  was  twenty-one  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  most  cordially  received.  There  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  harpsichord  player 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  who,  though  a  rival,  became  also 
a  warm  friend,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  always  spoke 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Handel’s  playing. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Handel  was  appointed 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  George  I.  of  England;  and  he  was  permitted, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  to  accept  an  invitation 
he  had  received  from  some  English  noblemen  to  visit 
their  country.  In  London  he  wrote  (in  fourteen  days) 
the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  which  excited  great  enthusiasm, 
and  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  the  composer. 
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At  the  end  of  six  months  he  returned  to  Hanover, 
but  finding  the  stiff  and  ceremonious  little  German 
court  unbearably  dull  after  the  bustle  and  animation 
of  London,  he  soon  made  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
the  land  which  he  afterwards  adopted.  This  time  he 
outstayed  his  leave  and  was  still  in  England  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne. 

For  some  time  Handel  did  not  venture  to  appear 
before  his  Majesty,  who  was  naturally  much  irritated 
against  his  truant  Kapellmeister,  but  forgiveness  was 
finally  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  Handel  com¬ 
posed  a  set  of  twenty-five  pieces — since  known  as  the 
Water  Music — and  on  the  occasion  of  an  aquatic  fete 
given  by  the  king  these  were  performed  under  the  com¬ 
poser’s  direction  in  a  barge  which  followed  the  royal 
boat;  the  result  being  a  pardon  for  Handel,  with  a 
grant  of  an  annuity. 

In  London  Handel  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  many  distinguished  men,  and  for  a  long 
time  his  life  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  was  for  some 
years  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  a  wealthy 
nobleman  who  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  and  enter¬ 
tained  much  brilliant  and  fashionable  company;  and 
he  taught  the  daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
whom  he  composed  many  of  his  harpsichord  pieces.  In 
addition  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  Italian 
opera,  which  was  then  the  most  fashionable  aristocratic 
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amusement,  and  composed  a  number  of  operas  which 
were  highly  successful. 

But  those  who  were  jealous  of  his  success,  or  dis¬ 
liked  him  personally,  formed  a  party  in  opposition, 
and  set  up  the  Italian  Buononcini  as  his  rival.  The 
excitement  in  the  fashionable  world  ran  high,  and 
many  witty  and  sarcastic  things  were  said  and  printed, 
the  best  of  which  is  probably  this  epigram: 

“ Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 

That  Mr.  Handel ’s  bid  a  ninny. 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  Jit  to  hold  a  candle. 

Strange,  all  this  difference  should  be 
’ Tmixt  tweedle-dum  and  tmeedle-dee.” 

Handel  produced  opera  after  opera,  but  the  audi¬ 
ences  grew  steadily  smaller,  and  when,  finally,  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  best  singer,  Senesino,  who  was  the  spoiled 
favorite  of  the  public,  all  his  aristocratic  supporters 
deserted  him.  He  took  a  theatre  on  his  own  account, 
but  soon  became  bankrupt,  and  his  labors  and  anxieties 
seriously  affected  his  health.  His  next  operas  were  fail¬ 
ures,  and  he  finally  gave  up  all  connection  with  the 
theatre  and  devoted  himself,  being  already  fifty-five 
years  old,  to  the  composition  of  those  great  works  which 
have  immortalized  his  name — the  oratorios. 

They  are  called  oratorios  because  they  were  first  per¬ 
formed  in  the  oratory,  or  chapel,  of  a  church.  That 
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was  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  For  centuries 
before  that  time,  plays  founded  on  Bible  history  or 
designed  to  teach  moral  lessons  had  been  acted  in 
churches,  but  the  first  one  which  was  associated  with 
modem  music  was  by  a  composer  named  Emilio  del 
Cavalieri,  and  was  performed  in  the  year  1600  in  the 
oratory  of  a  church  in  Rome. 

Handel  composed  seventeen  oratorios  to  English 
words,  the  greatest  of  which  are  Israel  in  Egypt  and 
The  Messiah;  the  latter  is  now  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  has  been  performed  more  times 
and  in  more  countries  than  any  other  work  of  its  kind. 
It  was  first  given  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1742,  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  debtors  in  the  Dublin  prison.  At  the 
public  rehearsal  it  was  so  enthusiastically  received  and 
the  demand  for  tickets  to  the  performance  was  so  great, 
that  by  a  notice  published  in  the  newspapers  the  ladies 
were  requested  to  come  without  hoops  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  leave  their  swords  at  home,  in  order  that  a 
larger  audience  might  be  accommodated.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  ladies  most  amiably  complied  with  this  re¬ 
quest,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the  action  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen;  who,  however,  being  warm-hearted  Irishmen, 
would  surely  not  have  refused  so  small  a  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  in  aid  of  such  a  worthy  charity. 

After  his  return  to  England,  Handel  produced  va¬ 
rious  other  oratorios;  but  the  aristocratic  party  whose 
hostility  he  had  provoked  by  his  independence  and  ob- 
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stinacy  continued  to  work  in  opposition  to  him,  and 
he  again  became  bankrupt.  This  time  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelmed  by  his  failure.  He  finally,  indeed, 
recovered  something  of  his  former  energy,  and  com¬ 
posed  yet  other  oratorios,  but  before  long  was  attacked 
by  the  disease  which  eventually  deprived  him  of  sight, 
and  during  his  last  years  he  was  totally  blind.  Even  by 
this  great  affliction,  however,  his  spirit  was  not  entirely 
broken.  He  continued  to  play  the  organ,  and  even  con¬ 
ducted  performances  of  his  own  works,  and  during  these 
last  years  of  his  life  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
animosity  which  had  been  excited  against  him  gradually 
died  away,  while  his  fame  and  popularity  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  He  died  in  April,  1759,  and  was  buried  with 
high  honors  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Handel  had  a  kind  heart,  but  his  temper  was  very 
irascible,  and  he  was  easily  excited  to  fits  of  passion 
which,  while  they  lasted,  were  quite  ungovernable.  One 
day  when  a  spoiled  prima  donna  refused  to  sing  an  aria, 
Handel,  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  her  freaks 
and  arrogance,  seized  her  and  dragging  her  to  the  win¬ 
dow  threatened  to  throw  her  out;  to  escape  which  fate 
the  terrified  songstress  gladly  submitted.  Even  when 
conducting  at  court  concerts,  if  the  ladies  talked  in¬ 
stead  of  listening  his  anger  would  get  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  would  say  naughty  words  and  shake  his  wig 
in  a  threatening  manner;  whereupon  the  Prince  and 
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Princess  of  Wales,  who  respected  his  real  worth  too 
much  to  be  seriously  offended  by  his  lack  of  manners, 
would  quietly  hush  the  offenders. 

Handel  was  most  liberal  and  charitable,  and  during 
his  long  lifetime  did  much  to  help  the  needy.  He  never 
married,  being  wholly  devoted  to  his  art.  He  was  a 
most  industrious  composer,  and  worked  with  amazing 
rapidity — The  Messiah  was  written  in  three  weeks  and 
one  of  his  most  successful  operas  in  fourteen  days — 
but  he  never  spared  any  amount  of  labor  to  give  his 
works  the  most  perfect  form,  and  altered  and  corrected 
until  he  himself  was  satisfied. 

His  rapidity  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  not  unfrequently  used  portions  of  his  earlier 
works  in  composing  later  ones,  and  also  occasionally — 
which  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain,  for  a  man  of 
his  genius  and  originality  certainly  had  no  need — ap¬ 
propriated  portions  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries;  but  the  real  foundation  of  his 
wonderful  facility  was  his  complete  command  of  all 
the  technical  resources  of  his  art,  combined  with  his 
own  richness  of  invention.  He  was  the  greatest  choral 
composer  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  colossal  choruses  of  his  oratorios. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GLUCK— THE  OPERA 


JUST  after  Palestrina’s  death,  which  was  in  1594,  a 
new  kind  of  music  was  invented  which  is  called 
homophonic,  or  monodic  (that  is,  one-voiced),  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  polyphonic  (or  many-voiced).  It  came 
about  in  this  way. 

Long,  long  ago,  in  classic  Greece,  in  the  religious  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  temples,  myths  or  stories  of  the  gods  were 
acted  in  pantomime,  with  songs  and  dances  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  flute;  and  in  these  performances  originated 
the  classic  drama,  which  reached  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  tragedies  of  the  great  poets  Sophocles, 
yEschylus  and  Euripides,  who  lived  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  befoi’e  our  era. 

This  Greek  drama  was  not  declaimed,  like  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  but  was  intoned,  or  chanted,  some¬ 
what  as  the  priest  intones  the  cathedral  service,  while 
the  choruses  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute.  The  Greek  theatres  were  enormous  amphitheatres 
without  roofs,  in  which  merely  spoken  words  could  not 
have  been  heard;  moreover,  the  music  was  intended  to 
intensify  the  effect  of  the  poetry.  Although  the  music 
of  not  a  single  one  of  the  Greek  dramas  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  so  much  has  been  written  about  it  by  Greek 
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authors  that,  theoretically  at  least,  we  are  well  in¬ 
formed  concerning  it. 

After  the  decline  and  fall  of  Greece  and  classic  Rome, 
these  dramas  were  for  many  centuries  utterly  forgotten ; 
but  with  the  great  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  which  is  known  as  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  admiration  for  everything  classical  began 
to  dominate  all  the  arts;  and  the  invention  of  the 
modern  opera — which  is  a  poetical  drama,  the  words  of 
which  are  not  spoken,  but  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  musical  instruments — was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  enthusiastic  Italian  scholars  and 
musicians  to  reconstruct  the  classic  drama  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  that  is,  a  drama  in  which  the  poetry  was  de¬ 
claimed  to  musical  sounds. 

Now,  in  contrapuntal,  polyphonic  music,  instead  of 
one  prominent  and  definite  melody  there  are  various 
melodies  intricately  woven  together— no  one  melody 
any  more  prominent  or  important  than  any  other,  and 
all  equally  indispensable  to  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
Such  music,  beautiful  as  it  might  be,  and,  at  its  best, 
most  appropriate  for  a  religious  service,  was  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  expressing  human  passion;  so,  although  the 
originators  of  the  lyric  drama — that  is,  the  opera — ac¬ 
knowledged  the  beauty  and  value  of  polyphonic  music, 
in  their  endeavor  to  restore  the  musical  declamation 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  they  found  it  necessary  to  invent 
a  new  kind  of  music — monodic,  or  homophonic,  music. 
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In  homophonic  music  there  is  always  one  prominent 
melody  to  which  the  accompaniment,  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  is  subordinated.  Any  modem  song  is  a  homo- 
phonic  composition,  and  so  are  most  pianoforte  pieces ; 
but  a  canon  or  fugue  is  polyphonic,  or  contrapuntal. 

The  first  opera  performed  in  public  (at  Florence,  in 
the  year  1600)  was  JEuridice,  by  Jacopo  Peri.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  great  that  composers  everywhere  took  up 
the  new  style  of  music,  and  it  rapidly  developed.  Pub¬ 
lic  opera  houses  were  opened,  orchestras  replaced  the 
little  group  of  instruments  which  had  accompanied  the 
first  performances,  and  great  singers  became  numerous. 

During  more  than  a  century  the  principal  parts  in 
an  opera  were  almost  always  sung  by  artificial  voices; 
that  is,  by  men  whose  voices  had  never  changed  from 
the  high  soprano  or  alto  of  childhood.  Some  of  these 
singers  acquired  wonderful  facility  in  the  delivery  of 
difficult  passages — in  which  at  that  time  the  art  of 
singing  seems  to  have  been  thought  wholly  to  consist. 
Niccolo  Porpora,  the  most  celebrated  singing-teacher 
of  his  day,  is  said  to  have  kept  one  of  his  most  famous 
pupils  strictly  to  one  page  of  extremely  difficult  exer¬ 
cises  for  five  years,  and  then  dismissed  him,  saying,  “I 
have  nothing  more  to  teach  you.  You  are  the  greatest 
singer  in  Europe.” 

One  of  these  great  singers,  the  Italian,  Farinelli,  had 
a  very  extraordinary  career.  He  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  pupil  of  the  great  singing-master  just  men- 
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tioned,  and  became  famous  in  Italy  while  still  a  mere 
boy.  He  sang  in  competition  with  a  trumpet-player, 
and  is  said  to  have  surpassed  the  instrument  in  quality, 
volume,  and  duration  of  tone.  He  was  probably  the 
most  remarkable  singer  who  ever  lived.  Once  when  in 
an  opera  he  represented  an  unfortunate  hero  brought 
in  chains  before  a  furious  tyrant,  he  sang  his  aria  so 
beautifully  that  the  furious  tyrant,  forgetting  his 
character,  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him  on  the  stage. 

But  even  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed.  After 
years  of  such  triumphs  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  Farinelli  went  to  Spain,  intending  to  stay  but  a 
short  time.  But  when  he  arrived  in  Madrid  the  king, 
Philip  V.,  was  on  the  verge  of  insanity — refusing  to 
give  any  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  or  even  to  clothe 
himself  properly ;  and  the  queen,  hoping  to  soothe  the 
monarch’s  disordered  mind,  arranged  to  have  Farinelli 
sing  in  the  room  adjoining  that  of  the  king.  Philip  was 
much  affected  by  the  music,  and  sent  for  the  singer,  to 
whom  he  offered  any  reward  he  should  name.  Farinelli, 
who  knew  what  was  desired,  replied  that  his  best  re¬ 
ward  would  be  to  see  the  king  return  to  his  court  and 
to  the  care  of  the  state.  Philip  consented,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  shaved  and  dressed  for  the  first  time  in 
many  weeks;  and  the  queen,  seeing  the  good  effect  of 
the  music,  persuaded  Farinelli  to  remain  in  Madrid; 
and  there  for  ten  years  he  sang  to  the  king  every  night 
the  same  four  songs.  His  influence  over  the  king  was 
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unbounded,  but  he  never  misused  his  power,  and, 
strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  had  no  enemies. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
these  great  vocalists,  who  were  not  all  as  conscientious 
as  Farinelli,  absolutely  ruled  the  operatic  stage.  They 
dictated  to  the  poet  what  he  should  write,  and  to  the 
musician  what  he  should  compose;  and  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  work  depended  entirely  upon  their  singing, 
neither  poet  nor  composer  ventured  to  resist.  Their 
excellence  as  singers  was  more  than  equalled  by  their 
vanity,  and  they  cared  nothing  for  either  music  or 
drama  excepting  as  affording  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  wonderful  powers.  If  in  the  play  oppos¬ 
ing  armies  were  just  rushing  into  battle,  they  must 
stop  and  wait  while  the  hero  stepped  to  the  footlights 
and  sang  an  elaborate  aria.  If  the  heroine  was  to  be 
rescued  from  a  burning  palace,  she  must  endure  to  be 
stifled  with  the  smoke  while  her  rescuer  aroused  the 
admiration  of  the  audience  with  wonderful  trills  and 
scales.  No  matter  how  critical  or  intense  the  situation, 
everything  had  to  wait  while  these  marvellous  arias 
were  sung. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
lived  a  composer,  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  (bom  in 
1714),  who  said  that  these  things  ought  not  to  be; 
that  the  music  was  intended  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  drama,  not  to  hamper  its  development  or  minister 
to  the  vanity  of  the  performers,  and  that  these  great 
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singers  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  composer  or  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  play.  And  he  wrote  a 
beautiful  opera,  Orpheus,  and  another,  Alceste,  in  the 
dedication  of  which  he  explained  his  ideas  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  compose  according  to  the 
true  principle  of  operatic  art;  namely,  that  the  music 
must  add  to  the  expression  and  meaning  of  the  words 
— not  interfere  with  them. 

This  was  in  Vienna;  but  afterwards  Gluck  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  became  his  patroness.  His  success 
was  great  and  immediate,  but  the  admirers  of  Italian 
music  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition,  and  set  up  the 
composer  Piccinni  as  his  rival:  the  result  being  what 
is  known  as  the  war  of  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinnists. 

The  excitement  it  aroused  is  amazing.  Everybody 
who  cared  anything  at  all  about  music  took  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  the  quarrel  raged  violently,  both  in 
the  fashionable  salons  and  in  print. 

But  Gluck,  with  his  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  showed  an 
incontestable  superiority  to  his  rival  and  his  triumph 
was  complete.  He  died  in  Vienna  in  1787. 


CHAPTER  V 
HAYDN— THE  SYMPHONY 


JOSEPH  Haydn — he  was  baptized  Franz  Joseph  — 
was  bom  on  the  1st  of  April,  1732,  in  the  little 
Austrian  village  of  Rohrau.  His  father  was  a  poor 
and  humble  but  honest  and  industrious  mechanic,  and 
Joseph  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  seventeen  chil¬ 
dren,  one  other  of  whom,  his  younger  brother  Michael, 
also  was  a  musician  and  a  talented  composer. 

Both  the  parents  sang,  and  the  father,  without  any 
instruction,  was  able  to  accompany  himself  by  ear  on 
some  simple  instrument.  The  little  boy,  who  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  soon  learned  all  their  songs,  and  used 
to  imitate  with  surprising  correctness  and  keeping 
strict  time  the  motions  of  a  neighbor  who  played  the 
violin. 

When  he  was  six  years  old  a  distant  cousin,  a  school¬ 
master  from  Hainburg,  seeing  these  signs  of  talent, 
persuaded  the  parents  to  let  the  child  go  home  with 
him  and  be  taught  music.  He  was  a  very  strict  teacher, 
and  Haydn  said  in  after  years  that  he  got  from  him 
more  flogging  than  food,  but  was  grateful  for  both 
the  discipline  and  the  thorough  foundational  training. 
He  became  an  excellent  singer,  learned  to  play  on 
various  instruments,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  prac¬ 
tising  or  in  school.  In  his  later  years  he  said,  “Almighty 
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God,  to  whom  I  render  thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered 
mercies,  gave  me  such  facility  in  music  that  by  the  time 
I  was  six  I  stood  up  like  a  man  and  sang  masses  in  the 
church  choir,  and  could  play  a  little  on  the  clavier  and 
the  violin.” 

Once  when  a  drummer  was  needed  for  a  procession, 
his  master  hastily  showed  him  how  to  make  the  stroke 
and  put  him  into  the  vacant  place;  but  little  Haydn 
was  so  small  that  the  drum  had  to  be  carried  before 
him  on  the  back  of  a  dwarf — which  must  have  been 
very  comical  to  see. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  the  chapel-master  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral  in  Vienna  came  on  a  visit  to 
Hainburg,  and  hearing  Haydn’s  sweet  little  voice  in 
the  choir,  and  finding  that  he  already  knew  a  good 
deal  about  music,  offered  him  a  place  as  chorister.  This 
seemed  to  his  parents  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune, 
and  so  little  Joseph  was  sent  to  Vienna,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Cantorei,  or  school  for  choristers,  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  and  where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  learned,  besides 
singing  and  playing,  “religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing, 
and  ciphering.” 

After  five  years  his  brother  Michael  entered  the 
school,  but,  though  he  was  very  fond  of  his  younger 
brother,  this  was  not  an  unmixed  pleasure  for  poor 
Joseph.  His  voice  began  to  fail,  and  he  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  seeing  all  the  parts  which  he  had  sung  so 
well  given  to  his  brother.  He  was  no  longer  of  any  use 
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in  the  choir,  and  his  boyish  pranks  soon  furnished  a  pre¬ 
text  for  getting  rid  of  him.  With  a  healthy  appetite, 
but  no  money  and  few  friends,  he  was  turned  out  upon 
the  world  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  care  for  himself. 

He  got  a  few  pupils,  hired  an  attic  and  a  clavier, 
and  started  in  to  learn  by  diligent  study  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters — especially,  so  he  tells  us,  those 
of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach — the  art  and  science  of 
composition.  A  commission  from  an  actor  friend  to 
write  the  music  for  a  comic  operetta  brought  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the 
poet  Metastasio,  who  lived  on  a  lower  floor  in  the  same 
house,  to  give  lessons  to  the  daughters  of  a  Spanish 
family.  Through  them  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  singing-teacher,  Niccolo  Porpora,  who  gave 
him  some  instruction  in  composition;  in  return  for 
which  Haydn  played  his  accompaniments,  cleaned  his 
shoes,  dressed  his  wig,  ran  his  errands,  and  performed 
all  sorts  of  menial  offices. 

One  by  one  Haydn  procured  and  thoroughly  studied 
all  the  known  works  on  the  theory  of  music;  and  so, 
though  he  had  very  little  regular  training,  became  a 
master  of  the  art  of  composition.  He  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  for 
whom  he  composed  his  first  string-quartets,  and  through 
him  of  Count  Morzin,  who  kept  a  small  orchestra  at 
his  country-house,  and  for  whom  he  composed  his  first 
symphony. 
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Having  now  a  modest  income  from  lessons  and 
church  work,  as  well  as  something  from  his  composi¬ 
tions,  Haydn  decided  to  marry.  He  was  in  love  with 
one  of  his  pupils,  the  daughter  of  a  wig-maker,  but 
she  entered  a  convent,  and,  curiously  enough,  Haydn 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  father,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  desirable  son-in-law, 
into  marrying  another  daughter  who  was  several  years 
older  than  himself,  and  who,  until  he  separated  from 
her,  made  his  domestic  life  miserable.  She  was  heart¬ 
less,  extravagant  and  quarrelsome,  and,  as  Haydn  said, 
cared  not  a  straw  whether  he  was  an  artist  or  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  She  must  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  any 
fine  feeling;  for  once,  long  after  they  had  separated, 
she  wrote  to  her  husband  for  money  to  buy  a  certain 
house,  telling  him  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  her 
“when  she  became  a  widow!”  They  had  no  children, 
and  it  was  altogether  a  most  unfortunate  marriage. 

When  Haydn  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  assistant  chapel-master  by  Prince  Esterhazy, 
the  head  of  a  family  who  had  been  musical  amateurs 
for  many  generations;  and  in  the  service  of  this  family 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  The  prince  had  a 
magnificent  country-seat,  at  which  he  entertained  in 
the  greatest  splendor  a  constant  succession  of  noble 
and  even  royal  guests.  In  the  grounds  was  an  elegant 
theatre  with  all  the  necessary  appointments,  and  the 
prince’s  musical  establishment  was  comprehensive  and 
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talented  enough  to  give  operas  and  plays  in  addition 
to  the  daily  concerts.  Haydn  soon  became  head  chapel- 
master,  and,  though  he  had  to  forego  his  desire  to  visit 
Italy,  fully  appreciated  the  advantages  of  his  position. 
His  relations  with  the  prince  were  of  the  pleasantest, 
and  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  players  and 
singers,  for  whose  advantage  he  was  always  ready  to 
use  his  influence. 

The  famous  Farewell  symphony  originated  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  the  prince  to  shorten  his  stay  in 
the  country  and  so  enable  the  musicians  to  rejoin  their 
wives  and  families  in  Vienna.  In  the  last  movement 
of  this  symphony  one  musician  after  another  stopped 
playing,  blew  out  his  candle,  tucked  his  instrument 
under  his  arm,  and  went  softly  out  of  the  room,  till 
only  two  violins  were  left  to  conclude  with  a  mournful 
strain.  The  prince  seemed  to  understand.  “If  all  go,” 
said  he,  “we  may  as  well  go  too.” 

Haydn’s  great  influence  upon  the  development  of 
orchestration  (that  is,  the  art  of  writing  for  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  orchestra)  was  largely  due  to  his  long 
connection  with  the  musical  establishment  of  Prince 
Esterhazy.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  “could  make 
experiments,  observe  what  produced  an  effect  and  what 
weakened  it,  improve,  alter,  and  be  as  bold  as  I  pleased, 
with  no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me.” 

When  a  later  Prince  Esterhazy  reduced  his  musical 
establishment,  and  Haydn  was  free  to  travel,  he  went 
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to  England,  where  the  concerts  for  which  his  last  and 
best  symphonies  were  composed  were  most  brilliantly 
successful.  One  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Surprise 
symphony,  in  which  the  quiet  melody  of  the  slow 
movement  is  interrupted  by  a  fortissimo  chord  sounded 
by  all  the  instruments.  Haydn  said  that  that  would 
“make  the  ladies  jump.11 

While  in  England  Haydn  was  the  object  of  every 
kind  of  attention  from  persons  of  rank  and  distinction, 
and  on  a  second  visit,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  much 
distinguished  also  by  the  court.  He  used  to  say  that 
it  was  not  till  after  he  had  been  in  England  that  he 
became  famous  in  Germany. 

He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  who  fully 
appreciated  the  pretty  compliments  he  sometimes  paid 
them.  When  he  saw  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds1  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  English  singer,  Mrs.  Billington,  in  which 
she  is  depicted  as  listening  with  upturned  eyes  to  a 
group  of  cherubs,  he  said  to  the  artist,  “You  have 
made  a  mistake — you  should  have  painted  the  angels 
listening  to  her.11 

One  result  of  Haydn’s  sojourn  in  England  was  the 
composition  of  the  Austrian  national  anthem,  Gott 
erhalte  Franz,  den  Kaiser ,  to  which  he  was  stimulated 
by  his  admiration  for  God  save  the  King.  It  is  the 
tune  which  in  the  hymn-book  is  called  Austria. 

Another  result  of  his  visits  to  England  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  two  oratorios,  The  Creation  and  The 
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Seasons.  The  text  of  the  The  Creation  was  compiled 
from  the  Bible  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost ,  and  that  of 
The  Seasons  from  Thomson’s  poem  of  the  same  name. 
These  works  of  Haydn’s  old  age  brought  his  already 
great  reputation  to  the  highest  point;  and  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  they  are  still  full 
of  life  and  vigor.  Of  The  Creation,  which  long  rivalled 
Handel’s  Messiah  in  popularity,  Haydn  said,  “I  have 
taken  a  long  while  about  it,  because  I  mean  it  to  last 
a  long  while.” 

Haydn,  who  was  always  filled  with  a  simple  piety 
and  devotion,  and  used  to  begin  his  scores  with  the 
inscription  In  Nomine  Domini  (In  the  Name  of  the 
Lord)  and  end  them  with  Laus  Deo  (Praise  be  to  God), 
said  on  one  occasion,  “Never  was  I  so  pious  as  when 
composing  The  Creation.  I  knelt  down  every  day  and 
prayed  God  to  strengthen  me  for  my  work.”  When 
his  sacred  music  was  criticized  as  being  too  light  and 
cheerful,  he  said  that  at  the  thought  of  God  his  heart 
leaped  for  joy,  and  he  could  not  help  his  music  doing 
the  same. 

He  was  a  very  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  and 
known  as  “Papa  Haydn”  to  many  who  were  much 
older  than  the  children  of  whom  he  was  so  fond.  “Any 
one,”  he  used  to  say  with  a  twinkle  of  his  kindly  dark 
gray  eyes,  “can  see  by  the  look  of  me  that  I  am  a 
good-natured  sort  of  fellow.”  He  was  always  very  po¬ 
lite  and  ceremonious,  never  sitting  down  to  work  until 
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he  was  carefully  dressed,  and  when  writing  something 
particularly  fine,  wearing  an  ornament  given  him  by 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Creation  and  The  Seasons  were  Haydn’s  last  im¬ 
portant  compositions.  His  latest  years  were  weighted 
with  the  infirmities  of  age  and  troubled  by  the  alarms 
of  war;  for  he  lived  to  see  Vienna  bombarded  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French.  He  died  in  1809. 

Haydn  is  called  the  father  of  the  symphony  and 
string-quartet.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  not 
before  his  time  music  written  for  greater  or  lesser  com¬ 
binations  of  instruments,  but  only  that  he  first  clearly 
defined  and  fixed  the  form  which  has  been  followed  by 
all  later  composers.  At  first  a  symphony  meant  only  an 
instrumental  interlude  or  introduction  to  a  work  that 
was  sung.  Sometimes  these  instrumental  portions  were 
played  separately  in  concerts,  as  overtures  or  intro¬ 
ductions  to  operas  now  are,  and  sometimes  composers 
even  wrote  symphonies  which  had  no  connection  with 
vocal  works;  but  it  was  Haydn  who  first  developed  them 
into  the  form  which  we  now  know  as  the  symphony. 
This  is  a  composition  consisting  of  several  separate 
pieces  called  movements,  some  quick  and  some  slow,  and 
not  all  in  the  same  key;  the  first  movement  being  in 
the  form  which  is  known  as  first-movement ,  or  sonata , 
form. 

When  such  a  composition  is  written  for  a  single  in¬ 
strument,  as  piano  or  organ,  or  for  two  instruments, 
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as  piano  and  violin  or  violoncello,  it  is  called  a  sonata; 
but  a  work  in  the  same  form  composed  for  more  in¬ 
struments  is  named  according  to  their  number — trio, 
quartet,  quintet,  sextet,  septet,  octet,  and  so  on — and 
when  it  is  written  for  an  orchestra,  it  is  called  a  sym¬ 
phony.  So  a  symphony  is  really  a  sonata  for  orchestra. 

The  name  sonata  (literally,  “sound-piece”)  was  at 
first  used  merely  to  distinguish  the  piece  that  was 
played  from  the  piece  that  was  sung.  Afterwards  it 
was  applied  to  any  instrumental  composition  in  several 
parts  or  movements  which  was  not  a  suite;  that  is,  not 
made  up  of  dance-tunes.  It  was  really  from  the  suite 
that  the  sonata  was  developed,  and  one  of  the  old 
dances,  the  minuet,  which  grew  into  the  scherzo,  still 
has  a  place  in  many  sonatas  and  symphonies. 

But  it  is  the  form  of  the  first  movement  which  es¬ 
pecially  distinguishes  the  sonata  or  symphony. 

The  simplest  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  consist 
of  a  short  melody  followed  by  a  contrasting  melody  in 
another  key,  which  is  in  turn  followed  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  first;  the  whole  concluding  with  still  another 
little  bit  of  melody  or  a  few  chords  which  form  what  is 
called  the  coda.  This  is  known  in  music  as  the  primary 
form,  or  sow^-form. 

A  piece  in  which  the  first  melody  reappears  several 
times  with  different  melodies  between  the  repetitions, 
is  called  a  rondo  (or  round),  because  it  keeps  coming 
round  to  the  first,  or  principal,  melody,  which  is  called 
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the  subject  of  the  composition ;  the  melodies  which  ap¬ 
pear  between  its  repetitions  being  termed  episodes. 

The  rondo-form  is  more  elaborate  than  the  primary, 
or  song-form;  and  the  sonata-form  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  all,  because  it  is  developed  from 
two  principal  subjects — for  which  reason  it  is  called 
the  binary  form  ( bi  meaning  two). 

In  most  sonatas  after  a  page  or  two  there  is  a  double¬ 
bar  with  repeat  dots,  and  it  is  in  that  first  part  of  a 
sonata,  which  is  called  the  exposition ,  that  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  are  announced. 

If  the  sonata  is  in  a  major  key,  the  first  subject  is, 
of  course,  in  that  key,  but  the  second  subject  is  in  the 
key  of  the  dominant.  The  dominant  is  the  fifth  note 
of  the  scale,  the  first  note  being  called  the  tonic,  and 
the  key  of  the  dominant  has  always  only  one  sharp 
more  or  one  flat  less  than  the  key  of  the  tonic;  to  which 
it  is,  therefore,  very  closely  related. 

Between  these  two  subjects  there  is  usually  a  passage 
which  modulates  from  one  key  into  the  other.  Modula¬ 
tion  is  passing  from  one  key  to  another  by  means  of 
chords  or  running  passages  which  make  the  change 
smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

If  the  sonata  is  in  C  major,  the  first  subject  will  be 
in  that  key  and  the  second  subject  will  be  in  the  key 
of  G  major,  and  in  the  connecting  passage  the  composer 
will  somewhere  exchange  the  E  natural  for  F  sharp, 
which  is  the  sign,  or  signature,  of  the  key  of  G  major. 
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If  the  sonata  is  in  a  minor  key,  the  first  subject  will 
be  in  that  key  and  the  second  subject  will  be  in  the 
relative  major  (that  is,  the  major  key  having  the  same 
signature),  and  in  the  connecting  passage  the  composer 
will,  by  leaving  out  the  accidental  sharp  or  natural 
which  always  appears  on  the  seventh  note  of  a  minor 
scale,  modulate  or  pass  from  one  key  into  the  other. 

After  the  exposition — that  is,  after  the  double-bar 
with  repeat  dots — comes  what  is  called  the  working- 
out.  In  this  part  of  the  movement  the  composer  takes 
the  two  subjects  and  changes  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
modulating  into  any  keys  that  he  pleases,  but  finally 
returning  to  the  first  subject  in  the  same  key  as  at 
first.  This  is  followed  by  the  connecting  passage,  which 
this  time  does  not  need  to  modulate;  for  in  this  part 
of  the  movement,  which  is  called  the  recapitulation , 
the  second  subject  always  appears  transposed  into  the 
key  of  the  first  subject,  and  when  it  is  a  minor  sonata 
sometimes  having  its  intervals  altered  so  as  to  change 
it  from  major  to  minor. 

A  sonata  first  movement  may  be  as  simple  as  those  of 
the  Clementi  sonatinas  (little  sonatas),  or  it  may  be  as 
elaborate  and  difficult  as  the  Appassionata  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  but  the  form  is  always  the  same;  that  is,  there  are 
the  two  subjects  announced  at  the  beginning  and  re¬ 
peated  at  the  close,  and  between  them  the  working-out. 
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MOZART— THE  WONDER-CHILD 


ON  the  27th  of  January,  1756,  was  born,  at  Salz¬ 
burg  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  a  child  who  became 
one  of  the  greatest  composers,  and  who  was  the  most 
precocious  musical  genius  the  world  has  ever  known — 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

When  little  more  than  a  baby  he  was  famed  through¬ 
out  Europe  as  a  wonder-child,  and  his  whole  life-work 
was  finished  at  an  age  (he  died  at  thirty-five)  at  which 
that  of  many  other  great  composers  has  been  only  just 
begun. 

There  was  a  sister  a  few  years  older  than  the  little 
boy,  who  was  a  clever  little  harpsichord  player,  and 
was  carefully  taught  by  the  father,  who  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  violinist,  a  first-class  musician,  and  a  man  of 
education  and  ability.  By  the  time  he  was  three  years 
old,  little  Wolfgang  began  to  show  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  his  sister’s  lessons.  He  remembered  the  pieces  she 
played,  and  tried  himself  to  play  them ;  so  his  father 
began,  not  seriously  at  first,  to  teach  him  too. 

But  his  marvellous  talent  was  so  evident  that  what 
was  at  first  merely  amusement  soon  became  really  work, 
and  the  father  realized  that  nature  had  given  him  the 
charge  of  a  genius  which  demanded  the  most  careful 
training  and  thorough  development.  Wonderful  as  was 
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Mozart’s  talent,  scarcely  less  remarkable  was  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  received  from  this  wise  and  devoted  father, 
to  whom  alone  he  owed  the  training  which  made  him 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  a  master  of  every  form 
of  composition,  with  such  thorough  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  his  art,  and  such  facility  in  developing 
his  musical  ideas  that,  as  his  wife  used  to  say,  “he  wrote 
music  as  other  people  write  letters.” 

His  compositions  were  frequently  entirely  thought 
out  before  he  wrote  down  a  single  note,  or  even  tried 
them  on  an  instrument,  and  he  could  compose  amid 
the  most  distracting  surroundings.  The  overture  to  his 
greatest  opera  was  not  written  out  until  the  night 
before  its  first  performance,  when  his  wife  had  to  keep 
him  from  falling  asleep,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  in 
time.  He  once  excused  himself  for  placing  a  prelude 
after  instead  of  before  a  fugue,  by  saying  that  while  he 
was  writing  down  the  fugue  he  was  thinking  out  the 
prelude  in  his  mind.  In  six  weeks  he  composed  his  three 
greatest  symphonies;  and  the  most  incontestable  proof 
of  his  immense  facility  and  entire  mastery  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  his  art  is  the  long  list  of  his  works  compared 
with  the  shortness  of  his  life. 

His  genius  was  undoubtedly  marvellous;  but  genius 
— which  is  only  the  power  of  attaining  the  highest  re¬ 
sults — does  not  absolve  its  possessor  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  labor  and  exertion;  and  even  such  genius  as 
Mozart’s  would  not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  such 
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results  without  the  thorough  and  patient  training  which 
he  received  from  the  loving  devotion  of  his  father.  No 
other  musician,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  ever  received  so  careful  and  systematic  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  art. 

It  is  too  often  thought  that  great  musicians  com¬ 
pose  because  they  cannot  help  it — that  the  music  is, 
as  it  were,  poured  into  their  minds  and  just  runs  out 
of  their  fingers.  In  one  way  it  is  indeed  true  that  they 
compose  because  they  cannot  help  it;  that  is,  they  have 
such  an  intense  desire  to  produce  beautiful  melodies 
and  harmonies  that  they  are  constantly  impelled  to 
do  so. 

But  it  is  with  music  as  with  the  other  arts.  The 
poet  must  understand  the  grammar  of  his  language, 
must  have  many  words  at  his  command  and  his  taste 
so  cultivated  as  to  be  able  to  choose  those  which  are 
most  melodious  and  appropriate,  before  he  can  express 
in  the  best  manner  the  beautiful  thoughts  with  which 
his  mind  is  filled.  The  painter  must  be  able  to  draw 
correctly  all  the  lines  and  curves  and  use  with  skill  all 
the  combinations  and  shades  of  color  that  are  needed 
to  put  upon  the  canvas  the  beautiful  objects  which  he 
wishes  to  depict;  and  the  sculptor,  though  he  sees  clearly 
with  his  spiritual  eye  the  lovely  statue  which  exists  in 
the  formless  block  of  marble,  must  labor  unweariedly 
at  the  mechanical  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  have 
to  be  overcome  before  he  can  reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of 
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others.  Genius  is  a  gift  of  nature,  but  the  mastery  of 
the  artistic  means  which  enable  it  to  produce  perfect 
work  is  acquired  only  by  hard  labor  and  unceasing 
exertion. 

So  little  Mozart  practised  scales  and  exercises  like 
other  little  players,  and  he  practised  not  only  the 
clavier,  or  harpsichord,  but  also  the  violin  and  organ, 
and  learned  something  about  all  the  other  instruments; 
for  a  musician  who  writes  for  an  orchestra  must  un¬ 
derstand  how  all  the  instruments  are  played,  and  what 
kind  of  music  they  are  capable  of  producing. 

In  those  days,  too,  a  musician  was  expected  to  be 
able  to  play  at  sight  not  only  from  notes,  but  also 
from  what  is  called  a  figured  bass;  that  is,  a  row  of 
bass  notes  with  figures  indicating  what  chords  are  to 
be  played  with  them.  All  the  early  operas  and  oratorios 
were  accompanied  by  harpsichord  or  organ  in  addition 
to  the  other  instruments,  and  this  one  line  of  bass 
notes  with  the  figures  was  all  that  was  ever  written  out 
for  the  organist  or  harpsichord  player;  so  that — al¬ 
though  accompaniments  were  at  that  time  much  more 
simple  than  they  are  nowadays — it  was  necessary  that 
a  musician  should  be  well  trained  in  thorough-bass,  as  it 
was  called;  that  is,  the  art  of  deciphering  the  chords 
represented  by  the  figures,  and  putting  them  together 
properly. 

Then,  too,  a  player  was  expected  not  only  to  play 
pieces  that  he  had  learned,  but  also  to  improvise — 
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that  is,  to  compose  the  music  as  he  played — and  to  do 
this  successfully  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  familiar  with  the  ways  and  means  of  composi¬ 
tion.  And  in  all  these  branches  of  the  art  of  music 
little  Mozart’s  father  trained  him  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly. 

By  his  fourth  year  he  could  play  little  pieces  cor¬ 
rectly  and  was  able  to  learn  a  minuet  in  half  an  hour. 
In  his  fifth  year  he  played  pieces  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tion,  which  his  father  wrote  down,  and  before  long  he 
was  able  to  write  them  out  for  himself.  He  even  com¬ 
posed  a  concerto,  which  was  too  difficult  to  be  played. 
“That  is  why  it  is  called  a  concerto,”  he  said;  “people 
must  practise  it  till  they  can  play  it.” 

One  day,  when  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  his 
father  was  playing  trios  with  two  other  musicians,  and 
the  little  boy  begged  to  be  allowed  to  play  second  violin 
on  a  tiny  instrument  which  had  been  given  him;  but 
his  father  said  that  was  a  silly  request,  for  as  he  had 
never  learned  he  could  not  do  it — to  which  Wolfgang 
replied  that  “One  need  not  have  learned  to  be  able  to 
play  second  violin”;  whereupon  his  father  told  him  to 
go  away  and  not  interrupt  any  longer.  He  went  off 
crying,  but  one  of  the  other  musicians  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  try;  so  at  last  his  father  said, 
“Play  softly,  then,  so  as  not  to  be  heard.”  But  pres¬ 
ently  the  older  player  put  down  his  violin,  and  the 
child  played  all  alone  through  to  the  end.  As  his  fa- 
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ther  once  said,  “What  costs  others  months  of  practice 
comes  to  him  as  a  gift  of  God.” 

Little  Wolfgang  loved  his  father  dearly.  “Every 
evening  at  bedtime  he  used  to  sit  by  his  side  and  sing 
with  him  nonsensical  words  to  a  melody  of  his  own; 
and  then  kiss  him  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  promise  to 
put  him  in  a  glass  case  when  he  grew  old,  and  give  him 
all  honor,  and  go  off'  contentedly  to  bed.” 

He  was  very  tender-hearted  and  affectionate,  and  so 
docile  that  even  in  those  days,  when  a  certain  amount 
of  thrashing  was  thought  necessary  to  the  proper  bring¬ 
ing-up  of  a  boy,  he  was  never  whipped.  He  was  always 
deeply  in  earnest  about  learning  anything,  and  when 
he  was  taught  arithmetic  used  to  chalk  figures  all  over 
the  furniture  and  floors;  but  after  he  began  seriously 
to  study  music  he  cared  for  little  else.  “Even  his  child¬ 
ish  games  had  to  be  accompanied  by  music,  and  when 
his  toys  were  carried  from  room  to  room  some  one  had 
to  sing,  or  play  a  march.”  But  he  was,  notwithstanding 
his  genius,  a  wholesome,  frolicsome  boy,  and  would  fre¬ 
quently  break  off  in  the  midst  of  his  improvisations  to 
career  around  the  room  on  his  father’s  walking-stick  or 
play  with  his  favorite  pussy-cat. 

When  Wolfgang  was  six  years  old  he  went  with  his 
parents  and  sister  Marianne  to  Vienna,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  already  been  heard  of  as  prodigies.  Their  per¬ 
formances  at  court  made  a  great  sensation,  the  emperor 
being  quite  fascinated  by  the  “little  magician,”  as  he 
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called  Wolfgang.  He  told  him,  jokingly,  that  anybody 
could  play  with  ten  fingers,  and  asked  him  to  play  with 
one;  which  he  did,  quite  charmingly.  He  also  covered 
the  keys  with  a  cloth,  and  Wolfgang  continued  to  play 
with  the  same  precision  as  when  he  could  see  them. 

Aside  from  his  music  he  was  a  simple,  unaffected 
child.  He  kissed  the  empress  impulsively,  and  played 
with  the  princesses  as  if  he  had  been  their  equal  in 
rank.  Once  when  he  slipped  on  the  polished  floor  the 
archduchess  Marie  Antoinette — she  who  was  afterwards 
the  most  unhappy  of  all  French  queens — helped  him 
up  and  comforted  him.  “You  are  good,”  said  he;  “I 
will  marry  you.”  And  when  the  emperor  played  duets 
with  the  court  composer,  little  Mozart  called  out  boldly 
“Bravo”  or  “That  was  wrong,”  as  the  case  might  be. 

All  this  was  ended  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever ;  but 
the  following  year  the  father  took  his  talented  children 
to  Paris,  where  they  played  frequently  at  court,  gave 
public  concerts,  and  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration.  Afterwards  they  went  to  London,  where  these 
triumphs  were  repeated,  and  returned  home  by  way  of 
The  Hague  and  other  cities. 

The  programme  of  a  concert  which  they  gave  at 
Frankfort  says:  “The  little  girl,  who  is  in  her  twelfth 
year,  will  play  the  most  difficult  compositions  of  the 
greatest  masters;  the  boy,  who  is  not  yet  seven,  will 
perform  on  the  harpsichord;  he  will  also  play  a  con¬ 
certo  for  the  violin,  and  will  accompany  symphonies  on 
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the  clavier,  the  keyboard  being  covered  with  a  cloth, 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  he  could  see  the  keys.  He 
will  instantly  name  all  notes  played  at  a  distance,  either 
singly  or  in  chords,  on  the  clavier  or  any  other  instru¬ 
ment.  He  will  finally,  both  on  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  improvise  as  long  as  may  be  desired  and  in  any 
key” 

After  a  year  of  diligent  study  on  Wolfgang’s  part, 
the  Mozart  family  went  again  to  Vienna,  where  they 
were  beset  by  misfortunes.  Both  children  took  the  small¬ 
pox,  the  court  went  into  mourning,  and  the  Viennese 
musicians,  envious  and  jealous  of  Wolfgang’s  success, 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  hinder  it. 

When  Wolfgang  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
took  him  to  Italy,  where  they  visited  the  chief  cities, 
his  performances  exciting  everywhere  the  greatest  as¬ 
tonishment  and  admiration.  In  Rome,  having  heard  in 
the  Sistine  chapel  during  Holy  Week  the  celebrated 
Miserere  of  Allegri,  —  that  is,  the  music  written  by  that 
composer  for  the  psalm  Miserere  mei,  Deus  (the  fifty- 
first),  which  was  so  jealously  guarded  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  copy,  —  he  wrote  down  the  entire 
psalm  with  hardly  a  mistake  after  hearing  it  sung  only 
once. 

This  feat  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Italian 
musicians,  who  at  that  time  led  the  world  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  art.  They  subjected  Wolfgang  to 
severe  tests,  which  he  endured  triumphantly,  and  then 
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bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  honors.  In  Milan  he 
was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera,  which  was  a  great 
success,  being  given  twenty  times  —  the  youthful  com¬ 
poser  himself  conducting  the  first  performance,  and  one 
of  the  older  musicians  saying  prophetically,  “This  boy 
will  cause  us  all  to  be  forgotten.” 

Here  is  one  of  the  programmes  which  he  played 
during  this  Italian  tour,  being  then  but  fourteen  years 
of  age: 

1.  Symphony  of  his  own  composition. 

2.  Concerto,  to  be  played  from  a  copy  seen  for  the 
first  time. 

3.  Sonata,  to  be  read  at  sight,  afterwards  played  with 
improvised  variations,  and  then  repeated  in  another 
key. 

4.  Aria,  the  words  of  which  will  be  given  him,  to 
which  he  will  improvise  the  music,  singing  and  ac¬ 
companying  himself  upon  the  clavier. 

5.  Sonata,  improvised  upon  a  motive  given  by  the  first 
violin. 

6.  A  fugue  in  the  strict  style,  to  be  improvised  upon 
the  clavier. 

7.  A  trio,  in  which  he  will  improvise  the  violin  part. 

8.  The  latest  symphony  of  his  own  composition. 

Neither  the  honors  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed 
nor  his  successes  as  a  performer  spoiled  the  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  nature,  or  weaned  him  from  his  attach- 
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ment  to  home  and  family;  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
loving  little  letters  which  he  wrote  to  mother  and 
sister. 

The  next  half-dozen  years  were  spent  quietly  in  Salz¬ 
burg,  Wolfgang  working  hard  at  his  studies  and  at 
composition,  but  making  occasional  journeys  to  other 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  works  for  which 
he  had  received  commissions. 

He  was  now  fully  grown  and  thoroughly  trained  in 
all  branches  of  his  art,  and  his  father  was  most  anxious 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  might  gain  for  him  an  appointment  as 
chapel-master  or  court  composer;  some  such  fixed  posi¬ 
tion  being  in  those  days  the  aim  and  ambition  of  every 
German  musician. 

Both  father  and  son  were,  it  is  true,  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  but  to  Wolf¬ 
gang,  at  least,  this  service  under  the  pompous  and  over¬ 
bearing  prince-bishop— who  could  not  comprehend  or 
appreciate  the  genius  of  his  youthful  concert-master, 
but  classed  him  with  cooks  and  valets,  and  rewarded 
the  complete  dedication  of  his  time  and  talents  with 
the  most  pitifully  meagre  of  salaries — had  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  Excepting  for  his  home  life,  existence  in 
Salzburg  had  long  been  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him. 

The  tyrannical  archbishop  refused  to  permit  the 
elder  Mozart  to  accompany  his  son  on  an  artistic  tour, 
so  Wolfgang  started  off  alone  with  his  mother.  But 
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the  youth  whose  genius  had  in  childhood  received  such 
unbounded  recognition,  who  had  been  everywhere  show¬ 
ered  with  honors  and  loved  for  his  winning  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  personality,  was  doomed  to  a  manhood  full  of 
trials  and  disappointments. 

At  Mannheim  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
singer  whom  he  determined  to  marry  and  take  with 
him  to  Italy;  but  his  father,  horrified  at  so  romantic  a 
proposition,  hurried  him  oft'  to  Paris,  anticipating  a 
renewal  of  his  early  successes. 

But  all  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  musical  world  of  Paris  was  wildly  excited  over  the 
Gluck  and  Piccinni  controversy,  and  scarcely  seemed 
to  remember  the  marvellous  child  whose  astonishing 
performances  had  made  such  a  sensation  fifteen  years 
earlier.  There  was  no  chance  of  a  hearing  for  any  of 
his  compositions,  his  mother  fell  ill  and  died,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart  he  left  Paris,  never  to  return.  His  beauti¬ 
ful  singer  proved  faithless,  and  he  sorrowfully  returned 
to  Salzburg,  where  his  only  comfort  was  found  in  the 
love  of  his  father  and  sister. 

He  was,  indeed,  appointed  court  organist,  but  his 
duties  were  irksome,  and  service  with  the  archbishop 
became  more  and  more  galling  and  irritating.  His  great 
desire  always  was  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  he  gladly 
welcomed  a  commission  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
carnival  season  in  Munich.  His  tyrannical  patron  gen¬ 
erously  gave  him  permission  to  go  thither  to  conduct 
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the  performance,  which  was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  the  opera  of  Idomeneo  definitely  decided  Mozart’s 
position  as  a  dramatic  composer. 

Although  a  master  of  every  form  of  composition, 
it  was  as  an  operatic  composer  that  Mozart  distinctly 
excelled.  He  was  not,  like  Gluck,  a  reformer;  but  he  de¬ 
veloped  and  brought  to  perfection  the  power  of  music 
to  express  dramatic  emotion.  He  also  greatly  increased 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra,  adding  new  instruments 
and  introducing  fresh  combinations  to  enhance  the 
dramatic  effect. 

From  the  pleasures  of  the  carnival  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  successes  in  Munich,  Mozart  was  summoned 
by  the  archbishop,  who  was  always  his  evil  star,  to 
follow  him  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  made  to  eat  with 
the  servants,  and  was  not  permitted  to  give  a  concert, 
or  even  to  play  in  any  house  but  the  archbishop’s.  He 
felt  it  impossible  longer  to  endure  such  treatment,  and, 
although  his  father  begged  him  to  be  patient,  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  a  position  in  which  he  was  subjected  to 
such  indignities. 

When  he  applied  for  his  discharge  the  archbishop, 
who  will  always  be  execrated  for  his  vile  treatment  of 
the  great  composer,  answered  him  in  the  coarsest  lan¬ 
guage,  and  he  was  finally  kicked  out  of  the  room  by 
the  high  steward ! 

Mozart  was  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  himself  for 
support,  and  it  being  summer,  with  no  chance  of  giving 
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either  lessons  or  concerts,  he  utilized  his  leisure  for  the 
composition  of  his  first  German  opei’a,  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail,  which  had  great  and  immediate  success. 

On  the  strength  of  this  he  decided  to  take  a  wife, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  performance  married 
Constanze  Weber,  the  younger  sister  of  his  early  love. 
She  was  a  good  and  loving  wife,  and  he  was  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  but  their  married  life  was  always  shad¬ 
owed  by  the  bitter  trials  of  extreme  poverty.  Mozart 
had  no  fixed  position,  no  regular  income,  and  had  to 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  lessons  and  concerts.  His  play¬ 
ing  was  always  heard  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  admired  by  the  emperor,  who  can  scarcely  be 
excused  for  having  done  nothing  to  assist  this  gifted 
soul  in  its  desperate  struggles  with  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances.  Mozart’s  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  sweet  and 
sound  nature  not  to  be  soured  and  warped  by  the  trials 
and  disappointments  of  the  manhood  which  followed, 
in  such  glaring  contrast,  the  brilliant  successes  of  his 
childish  years. 

Not  the  least  of  these  trials  were  due  to  the  jealous 
intrigues  of  the  Vienna  musicians,  most  of  whom  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  deprive  him  of  any  honor 
or  profit  which  might  result  from  performances  of  his 
works.  Haydn  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
really  understood  and  appreciated  him,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  these  two  great  composers  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  history  of  art ;  full  of  kind- 
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ness  and  affection  on  both  sides,  and  entirely  free  from 
any  taint  of  envy  or  selfishness. 

It  was  also  most  remarkable  as  regards  their  artistic 
development.  When  Mozart  was  born,  Haydn  was  al¬ 
ready  composing  string-quartets  and  symphonies,  and 
Mozart  himself  says,  “It  was  from  Haydn  that  I  first 
learned  the  true  way  to  compose  quartets.”  But  Mozart’s 
precocious  genius  rapidly  outran  the  more  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  older  composer,  who  lived  eighteen 
years  after  Mozart’s  premature  death,  and  in  his  later 
works  plainly  showed  the  influence  of  his  more  brilliant 
young  contemporary,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
admiration  and  an  almost  paternal  affection. 

He  said  to  Mozart’s  father,  “  I  consider  your  son  the 
greatest  composer  I  have  ever  known”;  and  to  an  ad¬ 
mirer  who  tried  to  point  out  to  him  some  defects  in 
one  of  Mozart’s  compositions,  “If  Mozart  wrote  thus  he 
must  have  had  a  good  reason  for  it.”  And  Mozart  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  Haydn  with  the  affectionate  manner  of 
an  admiring  pupil. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Mozart  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Italian  dramatist,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who 
afterwards  came  to  America,  and  lies  buried  in  a  New 
York  churchyard ;  and  this  poet  furnished  him  with  the 
librettos  for  his  most  successful  operas  —  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni. 

But  in  spite  of  these  successes,  and  his  constant  and 
unremitting  hard  work,  his  affairs  became  more  and 
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more  involved,  and  his  debts  constantly  increased.  His 
wife  was  ill  much  of  the  time,  and  Mozart  himself  too 
entirely  occupied  with  his  art  to  be  careful  in  money 
matters.  Besides,  as  it  was  known  that  he  never  could 
refuse  any  one  who  was  in  need,  his  kind-heartedness 
was  often  abused  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  his 
friends.  He  composed  his  last  opera,  The  Magic  Flute, 
to  help  an  old  Salzburg  acquaintance  who  was  manager 
of  a  small  theatre,  and  who,  though  this  work  proved 
to  be  a  very  great  success,  was  not  generous  enough  to 
share  the  profits  with  the  composer. 

While  working  on  The  Magic  Flute  Mozart  received 
a  visit  from  a  stranger  who,  compelling  a  promise  of 
secrecy,  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  requiem  mass 
for  an  unknown  individual.  A  good  price  was  offered, 
and  Mozart  began  the  composition  immediately;  but 
was  obliged  to  put  it  aside  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Prague.  Just  as  he  was 
about  starting  for  that  city  the  mysterious  stranger 
again  appeared,  and  inquired  about  the  requiem;  and 
Mozart,  who  was  already  overworked  and  nervous,  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  incident,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  have  almost  a  supernatural  significance. 

Long  afterwards  the  mysterious  stranger  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  agent  of  an  Austrian  count  who  had 
recently  lost  his  wife,  and  who,  having  some  pretensions 
as  an  amateur  musician,  resolved  to  honor — or  rather 
dishonor — her  memory  by  proclaiming  as  his  own  com- 
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position  the  finest  requiem,  or  funeral-mass,  which  his 
money  could  procure. 

During  the  journey  Mozart  worked  hard  at  the  opera, 
which  was  comparatively  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to 
Vienna  disappointed  and  exhausted. 

He  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  depression,  and  said  that 
the  requiem  on  which  he  was  working  was  for  himself. 
He  recovered  somewhat,  but  the  improvement  was  of 
short  duration,  and  he  was  soon  unable  to  leave  his 
bed.  The  requiem  constantly  occupied  his  mind,  and 
he  had  the  score  brought  to  him  and  sang  over  a  pas¬ 
sage  with  some  friends,  but  burst  out  crying  in  the 
midst  and  said  he  should  never  live  to  finish  it.  That 
night  his  soul  passed  away. 

His  funeral  was  held  in  the  open  air,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  poorest  classes.  A  few  friends  stood 
around  while  the  service  was  read,  but  as  a  severe  storm 
was  raging  none  of  them  followed  the  hearse  beyond 
the  city  gates;  and  so,  forsaken  by  all,  poor  Mozart’s 
body  was  hurried  to  a  pauper’s  grave. 


CHAPTER  VII 


BEETHOVEN 


ON  the  16th  of  December,  1770,  was  born,  at  Bonn 
on  the  Rhine,  the  great  musician  Ludwig — or, 
as  he  signed  himself,  Louis — van  Beethoven. 

From  his  earliest  years  his  life  was  shadowed  by  un¬ 
happiness.  His  mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  died 
before  he  was  grown,  and  his  father,  who  was  hard  and 
severe,  and  given  to  dissipation,  seemed  to  care  less  for 
his  gifted  child  than  for  the  chance  of  making  money 
by  means  of  his  talents.  He  was  himself  a  musician, 
and  from  the  time  the  boy  was  four  years  old  kept  him 
hard  at  work;  though  the  little  Louis  did  not  love 
practising  any  better  than  other  less  talented  children, 
and  was  not  seldom  thrashed  before  going  to  the  piano. 

By  the  time  he  was  nine  he  had  learned  all  that  his 
father  could  teach  him,  and  then  had  lessons  for  a  year 
from  one  of  his  father’s  dissipated  companions  who 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  Beethovens.  Some¬ 
times  father  and  teacher  would  come  home  together  at 
midnight  from  the  wine-shop,  wake  up  the  little  boy, 
and  keep  him  at  the  piano  till  morning.  Little  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  childhood  had  few  happy  hours. 

At  school,  to  which  he  went  for  only  a  few  years,  he 
was  shy  and  silent,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  sports  or 
companionship  of  the  other  boys.  When  he  was  eleven 
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years  old  he  found  his  first  real  friend — Neefe,  the 
court  organist,  whose  scholar  he  became.  Neefe  was 
much  impressed  with  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  and  said 
of  him,  “If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  become  a  second  Mozart.'” 

Before  Beethoven  was  twelve  he  was  able,  when  his 
teacher  was  absent,  to  take  his  place  at  the  organ ;  and 
when  a  year  older  he  played  the  harpsichord  in  the 
theatre  orchestra — which  was  virtually  conducting  the 
whole  performance. 

When  he  was  seventeen  he  went  for  the  first  time 
to  Vienna,  and  while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mozart.  He  played  for  him,  but  seeing  that  Mozart 
paid  little  attention  to  his  performance  asked  for  a 
theme  upon  which  to  improvise,  and,  his  ambition  be¬ 
ing  excited,  did  this  so  marvellously  well  that  Mozart, 
stepping  softly  to  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  said 
to  some  friends  who  were  there,  “Listen  to  him;  he 
will  make  a  noise  in  the  world  some  day.'” 

Beethoven  could  not  afford  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
stay  in  Vienna — indeed  it  is  a  wonder  how  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  enough  money  for  such  an  expensive 
journey;  but  soon  after  his  return  to  his  unhappy 
home  a  little  brightness  began  to  come  into  his  life. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  von  Breuning  family — a  widow,  several  sons, 
and  a  daughter— -and  these  all  became  real  and  lasting 
friends.  Their  home  was  one  of  comfort  and  refine- 
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ment,  and  through  them  he  gained  some  knowledge  of 
literature  and  arts  other  than  music. 

He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Waldstein, 
a  young  amateur  musician  who  did  much  to  encourage 
and  develop  Beethoven’s  talent.  To  him  is  dedicated 
the  beautiful  piano  sonata  (Opus  53)  which  is  known 
by  his  name. 

Before  Beethoven  was  nineteen  his  father,  who  played 
in  the  court  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  had  sunk 
so  low  in  dissipation  that  it  was  decreed  that  his  salary 
should  be  paid  over  to  his  son,  who  was  thus  compelled 
to  take  entire  charge  of  his  younger  brothers — a  charge 
which  was  more  or  less  of  a  burden  during  all  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  when  Haydn  on  his  return 
from  England  passed  through  Bonn,  Beethoven  brought 
him  one  of  his  compositions,  which  Haydn  warmly 
praised,  and,  very  likely  as  a  result  of  Haydn’s  appro¬ 
bation,  in  the  autumn  the  elector  decided  that  Beetho¬ 
ven  should  go  to  Vienna  at  his  expense  and  study  under 
the  famous  old  musician.  So  in  November  Beethoven 
left  Bonn,  never  to  return. 

Vienna  was  at  this  time  the  headquarters  of  German 
music.  Besides  the  glory  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  (then 
lately  dead)  it  was  brilliant  with  a  host  of  lesser  lights 
— good  composers  and  really  great  players — and  there 
were  among  the  aristocracy  many  talented  and  appre¬ 
ciative  amateurs  who  maintained  small  orchestras  or 
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quartets  and  had  constantly  at  their  own  houses  per¬ 
formances  of  the  best  music.  By  these  latter  Beethoven 
was  gladly  welcomed,  and  among  them  he  found  his 
warmest  friends  and  most  devoted  admirers. 

It  was  as  a  piano-player  that  he  was  first  known  in 
Vienna,  and  many  of  those  who  heard  him  have  left 
records  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  his  performances.  One 
of  these  says  that  in  the  slow  movements  “frequently 
not  an  eye  remained  dry,  and  many  would  break  out 
into  loud  sobs;  for  there  was  something  wonderful  in 
his  expression.” 

Beethoven  seems  to  have  completely  fascinated  his 
aristocratic  admirers  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  and 
they  must  also  have  respected  the  true  worth  of  his 
strong  and  honest  character  and  the  real  kindliness  of 
his  nature,  else  they  would  certainly  never  have  put  up 
with  his  manners,  which  were  extremely  bad,  and  his 
temper,  which  was  exceedingly  irritable. 

He  was  absolutely  independent,  and  regarded  his  art 
as  far  higher  than  either  rank  or  wealth.  One  evening, 
while  playing  at  some  aristocratic  house  a  duet  with  a 
pupil,  several  persons  persisted  in  talking,  and  pres¬ 
ently  Beethoven  rose  from  the  piano,  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,  “I  play  no  more  for  such  hogs”;  and  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  touch  the  piano  again,  or  allow 
his  pupil  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  he  would  extemporize  for  hours  together, 
and  then,  after  arousing  the  deepest  emotions  of  his 
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hearers,  would  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  ridicule 

them  for  being  so  affected. 

No  other  musician,  at  least  in  Germany,  had  ever 
ventured  upon  such  liberties  with  the  nobility.  Think 
how  poor  little  Mozart  was  treated  by  the  archbishop; 
and  even  Haydn,  who  was  on  such  pleasant  terms  with 
the  prince  in  whose  service  he  spent  so  many  years,  was 
always  respectful  and  subservient. 

Beethoven  was  almost  the  first  musician  who  did  not 
seek  a  fixed  position  in  some  great  household,  but  pur¬ 
sued  his  art  at  the  bidding  only  of  his  own  genius. 

He  was  never  on  really  friendly  terms  with  any  of 
the  Vienna  musicians;  not  even  those  who  were  his 
teachers.  He  thought  that  Haydn  neglected  his  les¬ 
sons,  and  refused  to  announce  himself  as  his  scholar; 
and  Haydn,  who  probably  found  his  headstrong  pupil 
rather  a  trial,  nicknamed  him  the  “Great  Mogul.” 

But  although  Beethoven  was  so  impatient  of  re¬ 
straint,  and  had  such  confidence  in  his  own  genius  as 
to  be  ready  to  question  anything  that  was  told  him  by 
his  teachers,  he  was  not  unteachable;  being,  as  he  told 
one  of  them — much  to  the  disgust  of  the  old  contra¬ 
puntist — willing  “to  learn  what  is  according  to  rule, 
in  order  to  come  afterwards  to  what  is  contrary  to  rule.” 

Although  he  could  not  be  induced  to  model  his 
compositions  after  the  standard  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  put  them  aside  and,  with  the 
modesty  of  true  genius,  wait  until  with  thorough  train- 
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ing  and  knowledge  he  was  better  able  to  judge  them 
correctly.  For  several  years  he  worked  faithfully  and 
perseveringly  under  different  teachers,  studying  various 
instruments  and  vocal  composition  as  well  as  counter¬ 
point. 

Beethoven  was  very  fond  of  a  joke,  but,  like  many 
another  joker,  never  could  see  the  point  if  it  was  di¬ 
rected  against  himself.  One  day  a  pupil  to  whom  he 
had  just  played  a  new  andante  played  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  remember  to  one  of  Beethoven’s  aristocratic 
friends  and  patrons,  who,  being  much  delighted  with 
it,  learned  a  portion  by  ear;  and  the  next  day,  asking 
Beethoven  to  listen  to  something  he  had  been  compos¬ 
ing,  played  him  his  own  andante.  Beethoven  was  furi¬ 
ously  angry,  and  would  never  again  permit  that  pupil 
to  hear  him  play  excepting  in  public. 

He  had  many  pupils  of  high  rank,  among  them  even 
the  son  of  the  emperor,  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  who 
had  more  than  ordinary  musical  talent,  and  the  good 
taste  not  to  be  annoyed  by  Beethoven’s  disregard  of 
court  etiquette.  Beethoven  once  in  a  fit  of  anger  told 
him  that  he  had  all  due  respect  for  the  archduke’s  per¬ 
son,  but  that  the  observance  of  such  rules  was  not  his 
business.  At  which  the  archduke  only  laughed  good- 
naturedly,  and  gave  orders  that  Beethoven  should  be 
allowed  to  come  and  go  in  his  own  way.  Beethoven  al¬ 
ways  retained  the  affectionate  regard  and  sympathy  of 
this  royal  pupil,  who  provided  him  with  an  annuity  and 
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showed  in  many  other  ways  his  respect  and  admiration 

for  the  genius  of  the  great  composer. 

Teaching  was  always  excessively  irksome  to  Beet¬ 
hoven,  though  with  talented  pupils  he  often  showed 
great  patience  and  extreme  conscientiousness;  but  at 
the  least  inattention  or  failure  of  comprehension  he 
would — even  if  they  were  highly  born  countesses  or 
distinguished  court  beauties — tear  up  the  music  and 
throw  it  about,  and  storm  up  and  down  the  room.  And 
these  fashionable  ladies  seem  never  to  have  resented 
his  rudeness  or  eccentricities. 

From  the  age  of  twenty-one  Vienna  was  Beethoven’s 
home.  He  spent  the  summers  in  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages,  and  left  the  city  as  early  as  possible;  for  he  dearly 
loved  an  outdoor  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes: 
“How  happy  you  are  to  get  away  so  soon  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  look  forward  to  it  with  the  delight  of  a  child.” 

Many  of  Beethoven’s  great  works  were  composed 
while  wandering  in  the  country  around  Vienna;  some¬ 
times  sitting  in  the  fork  of  a  crooked  tree,  or  resting 
in  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  woods.  He  always  carried 
books  of  music-paper,  in  which  he  wrote  down  any  idea 
that  occurred  to  him;  and  these  sketches  he  worked 
over  and  over  until  the  music  at  last  took  the  form  in 
which  we  now  know  it. 

Few  musicians  have  labored  over  their  works  as  Beet¬ 
hoven  did.  Some  of  his  compositions,  as  we  know  from 
the  sketch-books  that  have  been  preserved,  were  re- 
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written  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  times,  and  he  never 
considered  anything  as  finished  until  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  give  it  the  most  perfect  form  that  was 
possible. 

During  the  first  years  of  Beethoven’s  residence  in 
Vienna  he  went  much  into  society,  and  occasionally 
travelled  to  other  cities ;  but  as  the  deafness  which  be¬ 
gan  to  threaten  him  before  his  thirtieth  year  gradually 
increased,  he  shrank  from  meeting  even  those  who  were 
his  friends,  and  found  refuge  and  solace  only  in  his 
work.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says:  “I  live  only  in  my 
art.”  And  in  another :  “My  ears  are  buzzing  and  ringing 
perpetually,  day  and  night.  I  can  say  with  truth  that 
my  life  is  very  wretched.  For  nearly  two  years  past  I 
have  avoided  all  society,  because  I  find  it  impossible  to 
say  to  people  ‘I  am  deaf.’  I  can  distinguish  tones,  but 
not  the  words,  and  yet  I  feel  it  intolerable  if  any  one 
shouts  to  me.  How  often  have  I  cursed  my  existence.  I 
shall  strive,  if  possible,  to  set  fate  at  defiance,  though 
there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall  be  the  most  mis¬ 
erable  of  God’s  creatures.” 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  Beethoven  without 
having  constantly  in  mind  the  terrible  affliction  the 
shadow  of  which  fell  upon  him  in  youth  and  gradually 
settled  into  the  darkness  of  total  silence,  torturing  him 
for  years  with  agonizing  alternations  of  hope  and  de¬ 
spair.  Few  men  have  suffered  as  Beethoven.  With  his 
proud  and  sensitive  disposition,  prone  to  suspect  even 
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his  best  friends,  as  his  deafness  increased  he  withdrew 
more  and  more  into  himself,  and  became  at  times  a 
prey  to  such  melancholy  that  his  art  alone  saved  him 
from  suicide. 

Fie  struggled  heroically  with  the  despair  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  overwhelm  him.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says: 
“I  will  grapple  with  fate;  it  shall  never  drag  me  down.-” 
Beethoven’s  letters  are,  though  often  crude  and  awk¬ 
ward — like  most  musicians  he  had  little  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  words  —  most  interesting;  showing  plainly 
the  utter  simplicity  and  intense  fervor  of  his  nature. 

His  simplicity  and  absence  of  mind  in  every-day  mat¬ 
ters  were  indeed  remarkable.  He  coidd  not  understand 
why  shaving  at  the  window  in  his  night-shirt  should 
attract  notice.  He  once  thought  of  taking  horseback 
exercise  and  bought  a  horse,  but  forgot  all  about  it 
until  he  received  a  long  bill  from  the  stable  for  its 
board.  He  would  sometimes  order  and  pay  for  a  meal, 
and  then  forget  to  eat  it ;  and  once  insisted  upon  pay¬ 
ing  for  one  which  he  had  even  forgotten  to  order. 

He  wrote  so  illegibly  that  he  himself  frequently 
could  not  read  what  he  had  written,  and  dropped  and 
spilled  everything  that  he  handled.  He  calls  himself 
“a  disorderly  creature.”  In  his  room  clothes  and  shoes, 
books  and  music,  were  all  in  a  pile  together,  or  scat¬ 
tered  about  over  the  floor,  and  in  his  dress — at  least  at 
home — he  grew  to  be  extremely  careless.  Czerny  tells 
of  finding  him  with  a  beard  half  an  inch  long,  his 
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thick,  black  hair  standing  up  all  over  his  head,  his 
clothes  of  some  coarse,  hairy  material,  and  his  ears 
stuffed  with  wool  which  had  been  soaked  in  a  kind  of 
yellow  ointment — his  poor  ears,  which  could  no  longer 
hear  the  beautiful  music  that  his  brain  conceived. 

To  those  who  understand  little  of  the  art,  it  seems 
impossible  that  a  composer  should  be  able  to  write 
music  without  hearing  it,  but  to  a  musician  it  is  no 
more  difficult  than  to  write  a  letter  without  reading  it 
aloud.  Beethoven  could  with  his  mental  ear  hear  the 
sounds  indicated  by  the  musical  characters  just  as 
clearly  and  definitely  as  an  ordinary  person  hears  in 
his  mind  the  sound  of  the  words  which  he  writes;  and 
as  it  is  possible  to  know  by  merely  looking  at  it  that  a 
poem  is  beautiful  and  correctly  written,  so  a  musician 
knows  by  merely  seeing  the  notes  that  a  melody  is 
beautiful  and  the  harmonies  correct. 

But  just  as  it  is  more  delightful  to  hear  a  poem  re¬ 
cited  by  some  one  who  has  a  melodious  voice  and  reads 
with  taste  and  expression,  so  every  musician  longs  to 
hear  the  living  sound  of  the  notes  which  are  like  dead 
forms  waiting  to  be  wakened  into  life  by  the  breath  of 
sound ;  and  only  a  musician  can  fully  realize  the  dread¬ 
ful  character  of  the  affliction  which  poor  Beethoven  was 
compelled  to  endure. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  Beethoven  had  not 
been  so  cut  off'  from  society,  and  shut  in,  as  it  were, 
with  no  resource  but  composition,  we  might  not  have 
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had  so  many  of  those  mighty  works — the  nine  sym¬ 
phonies  and  thirty-two  sonatas,  the  concertos  and  quar¬ 
tets  and  trios,  the  opera  of  Fidelio ,  with  its  four  won¬ 
derful  overtures,  the  masses  and  oratorios  and  lesser 
works — which  are  his  most  enduring  monument.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  allowed  his  time  to  be  too  much 
filled  up  with  playing  and  conducting  in  concerts; 
though  for  conducting  he  was  not  well  fitted  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  for  this,  of  course,  was  early  incapacitated 
by  his  deafness.  One  of  his  contemporaries  says  that, 
although  at  the  piano  he  sat  very  quietly,  never  mak¬ 
ing  an  unnecessary  motion,  yet  as  a  conductor  his 
movements  were  most  extravagant.  In  a  soft  passage 
he  would  stoop  lower  and  lower,  and  in  a  crescendo 
stretch  himself  higher  and  higher  till  at  the  climax 
he  would  leap  into  the  air  and  sometimes  scream  out 
without  knowing  it. 

Beethoven  was  full  of  a  rough  sort  of  humor,  and 
was  excessively  fond  of  puns  and  jokes  of  all  kinds.  He 
had  nicknames,  generally  more  forcible  than  elegant, 
for  most  of  his  friends,  and  spared  none  of  his  in¬ 
timates.  His  brother  once  called  on  him  and  left  a 
card  on  which  was  printed,  after  the  German  custom, 
Johann  van  Beethoven,  Gutsbesitzer  (land  proprietor). 
To  which  Beethoven  retorted  by  returning  the  card 
after  writing  on  the  back  of  it,  L.  van  Beethoven , 
Hirnbesitzer  (brain  proprietor). 

No  depth  of  affection  or  proof  of  devotion  secured 
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any  of  his  friends  against  becoming  the  butt  of  his  wit 
or  the  object  of  his  anger.  They  all  in  turn  suffered 
from  his  morbid  sensitiveness,  which  increased  with 
age  and  deafness,  and  unjust  suspicions.  Once  when 
three  of  them  were  doing  their  utmost  to  arrange  for 
a  performance  of  some  of  his  works,  he  suddenly  dis¬ 
missed  them;  writing  to  one,  “Falsehoods  I  despise. 
Visit  me  no  more.  There  will  be  no  concert”;  to  an¬ 
other,  “Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.  No  con¬ 
cert”;  and  to  the  third,  “Visit  me  no  more.  No  con¬ 
cert.” 

At  a  rehearsal  where  Beethoven  lost  his  temper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  bassoons,  and  Prince 
Lobkowitz  treated  the  matter  lightly,  Beethoven  be¬ 
came  so  enraged  that  on  his  way  home  he  could  not 
resist  calling  out,  as  he  passed  the  prince’s  house, 
“Lobkowitzer  EselT  (Ass  of  a  Lobkowitz).  And  once 
when  visiting  at  the  country-house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  being  pressed  to  play  for  some  French  officers, 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  country’s  enemies,  he  made  a 
terrible  scene,  and  went  off  post-haste  in  the  night  to 
Vienna;  being  on  his  arrival  still  so  angry  as  to  smash 
in  pieces  a  bust  of  the  prince  which  adorned  his  lodging. 

With  his  old  friend  Stephen  von  Breuning,  whose 
mother  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  Bonn,  he  quarrelled 
more  than  once,  and  the  last  time  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  him  for  several  years.  But  none  of  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  permanently  estranged  by 
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his  really  quite  unjustifiable  suspicions  or  angry  re¬ 
proaches — which,  indeed,  were  always  followed  by  most 
contrite  and  humbly  affectionate  apologies  and  appeals 
for  forgiveness.  They  seem  to  have  been  filled  with 
profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  respect  for  the 
real  worth  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  unhappiness  of  his  lot,  and  were  always 
ready  to  do  anything  he  desired,  from  cutting  quills 
for  new  pens  to  supplying  an  income. 

It  was  not  men  only  who  felt  this  warm  regard  for 
the  unfortunate  composer.  Madame  von  Breuning  and 
Princess  Lichnowsky  seem  to  have  had  an  almost  ma¬ 
ternal  feeling  toward  him,  and  good  Madame  Streicher 
used  often  to  help  him  in  arranging  his  household  and 
getting  his  wardrobe  in  order. 

The  question  of  lodgings  was  always  a  trouble  to 
Beethoven,  and  usually  a  trial  to  his  landlord.  He 
would  come  in  dripping  with  rain  and  shake  the  water 
from  his  clothes  all  over  the  furniture,  quite  unaware 
that  he  was  doing  any  damage.  Or  he  would,  while 
absorbed  in  thought,  pour  water  on  his  hands  till  it 
ran  all  over  the  floor  and  through  the  ceiling  into  the 
room  below. 

He  was  constantly  changing  his  lodgings ;  sometimes 
because  the  rooms  were  not  sunny,  or  he  thought  that 
people  listened  to  his  playing — once  because  the  land¬ 
lord  insisted  upon  taking  off  his  hat  to  him  when  they 
met;  and  as  he  occasionally  forgot  to  give  notice,  he 
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once  had  to  pay  the  rent  of  as  many  as  four  at  the 
same  time. 

And  when  he  tried  to  keep  house  for  himself  he  was 
always  in  trouble  with  his  servants.  Dishonest  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  ones  would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of 
such  a  master,  but  even  the  best  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  not  over-faithfully  serving  a  man  who  was  likely  to 
throw  at  them  food  that  did  not  happen  to  suit  him, 
and  who  was  suspicious  of  every  expenditure. 

Beethoven  always  kept  diaries,  or  note-books,  in 
which  he  wrote  down  all  sorts  of  things— household 
details,  quotations,  complaints,  prayers  and  aspirations 
— many  of  the  entries  being  very  pathetic,  and  showing 
that,  notwithstanding  his  eccentricities  and  exterior 
roughnesses,  the  real  foundations  of  his  nature  were 
nobility  and  truth. 

Of  his  younger  brothers,  who  seem  scarcely  to  have 
appreciated  his  affection,  he  was  almost  passionately 
fond;  refusing  to  believe  anything  against  them,  and 
helping  them  in  every  possible  way.  To  them  is  ad¬ 
dressed  the  pathetic  letter  written  when  he  thought 
himself  doomed  to  an  early  death,  and  known  as  “Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Will.”  It  begins: 

“Oh!  ye  who  think  or  declare  me  to  be  hostile,  mo¬ 
rose,  and  misanthropical,  how  unjust  you  are,  and  how 
little  you  know  the  secret  cause  of  what  appears  thus 
to  you.”  And  after  recounting  all  that  he  has  suffered 
from  his  growing  deafness  and  the  prospect  of  being 
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cut  off  from  everything  that  he  most  enjoys:  “God 
looks  into  my  heart,  He  searches  it,  and  knows  that 
love  for  man  and  feelings  of  benevolence  have  their 
abode  there.  You  know  that  anything  you  did  to  give 
me  pain  has  been  long  forgiven.  My  wish  is  that  you 
enjoy  a  happier  life  and  one  more  free  from  care  than 
mine  has  been.  —  I  joyfully  hasten  to  meet  Death.  If 
he  comes  before  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  develop¬ 
ing  my  artistic  powers,  then,  notwithstanding  my  cruel 
fate,  he  will  come  too  soon  for  me;  but  even  then  I 
shall  be  content,  for  his  advent  will  release  me  from  a 
state  of  endless  suffering.  Come  when  he  may,  I  shall 
meet  him  with  courage.  Farewell!  Do  not  quite  forget 
me,  even  in  death.  I  deserve  this  from  you,  because 
during  my  life  I  have  so  often  thought  of  you  and 
wished  to  make  you  happy.” 

The  last  ten  years  of  Beethoven’s  life  were  embittered 
by  family  troubles  and  suits-at-law  which  exhausted 
his  strength  and  kept  him  constantly  irritated.  His 
brother  Caspar  died,  leaving  his  son  Carl,  then  about 
eight  years  old,  in  Beethoven’s  care.  The  boy’s  mother 
was  living,  but  Beethoven  disliked  her,  and,  asserting 
that  she  was  not  a  fit  person  to  have  charge  of  the 
child,  tried  to  separate  him  from  her  entirely.  This 
gave  rise  to  successive  lawsuits,  and,  moreover,  the  boy 
himself  was  a  disappointment.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  sort 
of  good-for-nothing;  though  in  later  life — he  was  only 
eighteen  when  his  uncle  died — he  seems  to  have  re- 
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formed,  and  lived  and  died  as  a  respectable  citizen. 
Beethoven  was  excessively  fond  of  the  child,  though 
often,  no  doubt,  injudicious  in  his  treatment,  and  tried 
to  give  him  every  advantage;  but  the  conduct  of  this 
unworthy  nephew  filled  his  last  years  with  care  and 
sorrow,  and  was  finally,  at  least  indirectly,  the  cause 
of  the  great  composer’s  premature  death. 

There  were  lawsuits  about  money  matters,  also,  which 
worried  and  distressed  him;  but  nothing  seemed  to 
stop  the  flow  of  his  ideas,  or  seriously  hinder  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  work,  in  which  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
more  and  more  absorbed — forgetting  his  meals,  shut¬ 
ting  himself  in  his  room  whole  days  at  a  time  playing 
and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  stamping  about  or 
pounding  out  the  time  on  the  table,  and  saying  and 
doing  most  horribly  rude  things  if  disturbed. 

One  morning  in  the  country  he  got  up  very  early, 
and,  slipping  on  a  wretched  old  coat  and  without  a 
hat,  went  out  to  take  a  walk  by  the  canal.  He  kept  on 
and  on  and  lost  his  way,  and  was  finally  arrested  as  a 
beggar,  and  kept  locked  up  till  some  one  could  be 
found  to  identify  him. 

Beethoven  never  suffered,  as  have  many  great  musi¬ 
cians,  from  lack  of  recognition  of  his  genius.  Vienna 
was  proud  of  her  great  composer,  and  even  during  his 
lifetime  he  was  famous  over  all  Europe.  At  the  time 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  when  numerous 
sovereigns  and  other  notabilities  were  assembled  in  the 
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city,  he  gave  a  concert  for  which  he  sent  in  his  own 
name  personal  invitations  to  all  these  distinguished 
personages;  the  government  placed  a  hall  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  there  was  an  audience  of  six  thousand  persons, 
and  the  receipts,  in  addition  to  many  presents  from 
royal  music-lovers,  enabled  him  to  put  aside  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money.  And  his  great  mass  and  the 
ninth  symphony  were  first  performed  at  the  special 
request  of  friends  and  admirers  among  the  music- 
loving  aristocracy  of  Vienna,  and  received  with  storms 
of  enthusiasm;  the  unfortunate  composer  being  turned 
around  by  the  prima  donna  so  that  he  might  see  the 
applause  which  he  could  not  hear. 

But  it  was  a  trial  to  him  that  his  later  works,  which 
he  felt  to  be  the  best,  were  not  understood  and  enjoyed 
as  his  earlier  ones  had  been.  His  own  generation  was 
not  prepared  to  follow  him  into  the  new  paths  which 
he  opened  for  his  art,  and  in  his  later  years  many 
thought  him  crazy,  or  failing  in  his  powers.  To  one 
who  called  his  later  quartets  “incomprehensible”  he 
said,  “I  write  not  for  you,  but  for  those  who  shall 
come  after.” 

Beethoven  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  art.  He  was 
always  more  or  less  in  love,  and  offered  himself  in  mar¬ 
riage  several  times;  but  his  real  mistress,  from  whose 
service  nothing  could  long  divert  him,  was  music,  and 
music  alone. 

One  beautiful  young  singer  to  whom  he  offered  his 
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hand,  when  asked  why  she  refused  such  a  great  man 
and  distinguished  composer,  said,  “Oh!  he  was  so  ugly 
and  half-crazy.'”  One  of  his  admirers  says,  “He  was 
very  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  nobility  and  fine  feel¬ 
ing.”  He  was  short  and  broad,  had  an  expressive  coun¬ 
tenance  with  very  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  genial  and 
pleasant  smile,  though  his  look  was  generally  thought¬ 
ful  and  abstracted. 

His  prodigal  nephew,  who  failed  in  one  examina¬ 
tion  after  another,  finally  attempted  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide,  and  was  ordered  out  of  Vienna  by  the  police.  His 
devoted  old  uncle,  who  never  thought  of  leaving  him, 
whatever  his  conduct,  went  with  him  to  the  village  of 
Gneixendorf,  about  fifty  miles  away,  where  they  spent 
the  summer  with  Johann  van  Beethoven,  the  “Guts- 
besitzer.” 

Here  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
comfort  of  the  old  composer,  and  when  the  chilly  days 
of  autumn  made  it  unpleasant  to  be  out  of  doors,  he 
determined  to  return  to  Vienna. 

But  he  took  cold  on  the  journey  and  was  already  ill 
when  they  arrived.  He  sent  his  nephew  for  a  doctor, 
but  this  selfish  youth  intrusted  the  commission  to 
some  one  else,  and  the  needed  remedies  were  too  long 
delayed.  The  cold  settled  on  Beethoven’s  lungs  and 
ended  in  dropsy.  He  was  ill  for  several  months,  and 
died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six — his  soul  taking  its  flight  during  a  terrific  storm 
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and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  air  was  rent  by  a 
mighty  peal  of  thunder. 

Beethoven  composed  almost  exclusively  in  the  so¬ 
nata-form — the  form  which  was  first  clearly  defined 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart;  but  he  expanded  its  limits 
to  the  utmost.  He  was  less  bound  by  rules  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  more  governed  by  the  thought  he  wished 
to  express.  He  chose  the  keys  for  the  different  move¬ 
ments,  and  also  for  the  subjects  of  his  first  movements, 
with  greater  freedom,  made  the  connecting  passages 
more  a  part  of  the  whole  by  using  for  them  figures 
and  phrases  which  are  found  in  the  principal  themes, 
and  developed  the  coda,  or  close,  which  before  his  time 
had  generally  been  merely  a  few  chords  or  brilliant 
runs,  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
parts  of  the  whole  movement. 

He  changed  the  dainty  minuet  into  the  lively  and 
vigorous  scherzo,  and  made  many  important  innova¬ 
tions  in  orchestration;  that  is,  the  art  of  combining 
and  using  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


WEBER— ROMANTIC  MUSIC 
BOUT  a  year  before  the  death  of  Gluck — on  the 


j  \  18th  of  December,  1786 — was  born  at  Eutin  in 
Holstein  the  founder  of  the  German  romantic  opera 
— Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

A  romantic  opera  is  one  which  is  founded  upon  a 
romantic  story,  and  such  stories  are  called  romantic,  or 
romances,  because  the  earliest  tales  of  fanciful  and  ex¬ 
travagant  adventures,  of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  brave 
knights  and  beautiful  ladies,  were  written  in  the  old 
Romance  dialects  or  languages  (those  which  during 
the  Middle  Ages  were  used  in  France  and  Spain);  the 
languages  of  the  troubadours,  who,  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  went  about  visiting  the  castles 
and  chateaux  singing  these  marvellous  and  fantastic 
tales.  Nowadays  any  story  of  novel  adventures — espe¬ 
cially  those  of  lovers — is  called  romantic,  and  operas 
founded  upon  such  subjects  also  are  characterized  by 
this  adjective. 

But  sometimes  music  which  is  not  directly  associ¬ 
ated  with  words  is  called  romantic.  Chopin,  who  wrote 
scarcely  anything  but  pianoforte  music,  is  called  a 
romantic  composer.  That  is  because  in  his  composi¬ 
tions,  instead  of  strictly  following  the  established  forms 
— sonata,  rondo,  fugue,  and  the  like — he  simply  tried 
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to  express  his  poetic  imaginings  in  the  freest  possible 
manner.  Music  composed  in  the  regular,  established 
forms  is  called  classic,  and  music  which  does  not  strictly 
follow  these  forms  is  called  romantic.  The  symphonies 
and  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  classical 
music,  and  the  beautiful  little  pieces  of  Schumann  and 
Grieg  are  romantic. 

Classic,  which  is  a  word  from  the  Latin,  means, 
really,  of  the  first  rank.  In  ancient  Rome  the  citizens 
were  divided  into  ranks,  or  classes,  which  were  num¬ 
bered;  but  the  man  belonging  to  the  highest  class  was 
known  simply  as  classicus — of  the  class — just  as  we  say 
men  of  rank,  meaning  of  the  highest  rank.  So  a  work 
to  be  called  classical  must  be  not  only  composed  in  the 
regular,  established  forms,  but  must  also  be  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  excellence — of  the  first  rank  or  class;  and  that 
is  why  a  work  is  never  called  classical  until  time  has 
proved  that  it  really  is  of  the  highest  rank. 

Weber  belonged  to  a  musical  family.  His  father  was 
a  cousin  of  Constanze  Weber,  Mozart’s  wife,  and  Carl 
had  two  older  step-brothers,  both  of  whom  were  good 
musicians.  His  father,  who  was  always  restless  and  full 
of  new  plans,  became  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  talented 
son  director  of  a  travelling  dramatic  troupe;  and  the 
child’s  early  years  were  spent  in  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  with  small  chance  for  a  regular  education.  His 
father  tried  to  teach  him  music,  but  found  few  signs  of 
talent,  and  it  is  said  that  upon  one  occasion  his  elder 
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brother,  who  had  been  taking  great  pains  with  him  in 
vain,  exclaimed,  “Carl,  you  may  become  anything  else 
you  like,  but  a  musician  you  certainly  never  will  be.” 
But  when  he  was  nine  years  old  little  Carl  found  for 
the  first  time  a  competent  teacher,  and  after  that  his 
talent  developed  so  rapidly  that  before  he  was  twelve 
he  was  able  to  play  in  concerts  with  success.  He  had 
lessons  from  many  teachers  in  many  different  places — 
one  of  them  being  Michael  Haydn,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  great  composer — and  between  them  all  learned 
enough  of  composition  to  be  able  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  write  an  opera  which  was  performed  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  and  seems  to  have  been  quite  well  received. 
When  but  little  over  seventeen  he  was  appointed  Ka¬ 
pellmeister  at  Breslau,  and  during  his  two  years  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  city  he  developed  into  an  original  and 
brilliant  pianist  and  composer. 

Weber  was  talented  in  many  directions;  he  had  a 
beautiful  voice  and  played  the  guitar  charmingly.  He 
had  great  social  gifts,  and  his  title  of  Freiherr  gained 
for  him  everywhere  admittance  to  the  circles  of  the 
nobility.  He  had  talent  for  literature,  also,  and  at  one 
time  thought  quite  seriously  of  giving  up  music  and 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  He  was  the 
first  great  composer  who  was  a  cultivated  man  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a  musician. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  musician  was  expected 
to  be  thoroughly  master  of  both  the  theory  and  the 
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practice  of  his  art;  but  beyond  that  his  education  was 
generally  deplorably  deficient,  and  he  was  regarded  by 
his  patrons  as  a  servant  whose  talents,  like  the  uniforms 
of  their  footmen,  added  to  the  prestige  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  establishments.  Weber  was  the  forerunner  of 
those  brilliant  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century — Men¬ 
delssohn,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  other  great 
composers — who  were  fully  developed  and  cultivated 
men  as  well  as  musicians. 

After  leaving  Breslau  Weber  spent  some  time  with 
the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  at  his  castle  in  Silesia,  but 
this  happy  retreat  was  broken  up  by  the  social  inse¬ 
curity  resulting  from  the  wars  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Weber  then  became  private  secretary  to  the  duke’s 
brother,  who  was  also  brother  of  the  King  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  and  went  to  live  in  Stuttgart.  Here  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dissipated  circle,  the  duke  being  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  fell  into  bad  ways,  though  he  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  neglect  his  art.  One  of  his  operas  was  being  re¬ 
hearsed  at  the  theatre  when  the  king,  who  unjustly 
held  Weber  responsible  for  many  of  his  brother’s  faults, 
had  him  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison;  and  though 
his  innocence  was  fully  established,  both  he  and  his 
father  were  banished  from  Stuttgart. 

After  this  hard  stroke  of  fate  Weber  turned  his  back 
upon  youthful  follies  and  settled  down  conscientiously 
to  work.  For  some  years  he  travelled  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  pianist,  becoming  everywhere  a  great  favorite 
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in  society;  but  in  1813 — the  year  of  Wagner’s  birth — 
his  roving  career  came  finally  to  an  end.  He  became 
Kapellmeister  at  Prague,  and  there  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  great  reputation  as  an  orchestral  conductor. 

In  the  following  year,  inspired  by  the  victories  of 
the  allied  armies  which  rescued  his  native  land  from 
the  grasp  of  Napoleon,  Weber  composed  those  patriotic 
lyrics  which  so  aroused  and  expressed  the  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  which  are  still  sung  in  Germany,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Two  years 
later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Kapellmeister  at 
Dresden,  which  position  he  held  during  nine  years,  until 
his  premature  death.  He  married  a  charming  young 
actress  whom  he  had  known  in  Prague,  and  became  de¬ 
voted  to  his  home  life,  the  happiness  of  which  he  ap¬ 
preciated  all  the  more  because  of  the  homelessness  of 
his  early  years. 

Dresden  had  long  had  an  Italian  opera  which  was 
scarcely  surpassed  even  in  Italy  itself,  but  Weber  was 
called  to  organize  an  institution  for  the  performance 
of  German  opera;  and  this  he  did  so  successfully  that 
before  long  it  began  to  threaten  the  separate  existence 
of  its  rival. 

In  1821  was  produced,  first  in  Berlin  (where  it  has 
since  been  given  over  five  hundred  times)  and  after¬ 
wards  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Weber’s 
greatest  work — the  opera  Der  Freischiitz.  Its  success 
was  brilliant  and  immediate;  Weber’s  fresh  and  simple 
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melodies,  in  the  style  of  the  popular  VoTkslied ,  capti¬ 
vating  every  hearer. 

A  VoTkslied  is,  literally,  “a  song  of  the  people,”  a 
folk-song.  Any  simple  melody  which  expresses  national 
and  popular  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  a  “song  of  the 
people,”  but  a  true  VoTkslied  is  a  song  that  has  been, 
so  to  speak,  made  by  the  people.  Improvised  by  some 
primitive  singer,  remembered  and  repeated  with  changes 
and  additions  by  others,  it  gradually  grows  into  the 
form  in  which  it  is  at  last  written  down,  and  never  has 
any  recognized  composer. 

Weber’s  next  opera  was  Euryanthe,  which,  compared 
with  the  success  of  Der  Freischiitz,  was  almost  a  failure. 
It  was  first  given  in  Vienna,  whither  Weber  went  to 
conduct  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed  by  its  lack  of 
success,  writing  home  to  his  wife,  “I  have  not  an  idea, 
and  cannot  believe  that  I  ever  composed  anything.” 
He  was  already  in  the  clutches  of  the  disease — con¬ 
sumption — which  finally  ended  his  life,  and  knew  that 
he  was  shortening  his  days  by  the  strain  of  composing 
and  conducting;  yet,  in  order  to  leave  a  provision  for 
his  family,  to  which  he  was  tenderly  attached,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission  from  London  to  produce  Oberon ; 
and,  though  he  realized  that  his  days  were  numbered, 
actually  systematically  studied  English  so  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  give  the  proper  musical  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  sentiments  of  the  words.  In  the  spring  of 
1826  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  most  enthusias- 
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tically  welcomed.  The  opera  was  a  great  success,  but 
his  prediction  that  he  was  “going  to  London  to  die” 
was  fulfilled,  and  he  never  again  saw  the  dear  ones  for 
whom  he  so  longed  in  his  last  days. 

Weber’s  best  works  are  these  three  operas  with  their 
lovely  overtures,  which  are  full  of  most  chai’mingly 
novel  and  poetic  effects.  He  himself  was  a  brilliant  and 
delightful  player,  but  his  pianoforte  compositions  alone 
would  hardly  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank,  though 
some  of  them  will  surely  never  be  forgotten — especially 
the  Invitation  to  the  Dance ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
waltzes  ever  written.  In  this  piece  Weber  did  for  dance- 
music  also  what  he  accomplished  for  opera — intro¬ 
ducing  the  freedom  of  natural  feeling  in  place  of  the 
stiff  and  formal  periods  of  the  old-fashioned  dances. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SCHUBERT 

IN  the  city  of  Vienna,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1797, 
— six  years  after  the  death  of  Mozart,  when  Haydn 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  works  of  his 
old  age,  and  Beethoven,  already  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  a  pianist,  was  just  beginning  to  be  known  as 
a  composer, — was  born  a  child  whose  talent  was  almost 
as  precocious  as  that  of  Mozart  and  whose  span  of  life 
was  even  shorter,  whose  genius  was  in  its  own  way  as 
great  and  original  as  that  of  Beethoven,  and  who,  with 
scarcely  any  regular  musical  training  or  education,  ac¬ 
complished  results  which  have  sufficed  to  place  his  name 
in  the  front  rank  of  great  composers.  This  child  was 
Franz  Peter  Schubert,  the  greatest  song- writer  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  parish  schoolmaster,  and 
one  of  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  most  of  whom, 
however,  died  in  infancy.  Two  of  the  older  sons  also 
were  schoolmasters,  and  from  them  and  from  his  father 
little  Franz  received  his  first  instruction  in  music,  study¬ 
ing  both  violin  and  piano. 

But  he  quickly  learned  all  that  they  could  teach 
him,  and  was  put  under  Holzer,  the  choir-master  of  the 
parish,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  all  branches  of  the  art, 
but  was  so  astounded  at  the  facility  with  which  his 
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pupil  learned  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  him  the 
thorough  training  which  such  genius  demanded.  “When 
I  wished  to  teach  him  anything,”  the  good  old  man 
used  to  say,  “he  always  knew  it  already”;  and  when 
the  child  extemporized  he  would  joyously  exclaim,  “The 
lad  has  harmony  at  his  finger-ends.” 

At  the  age  of  ten  little  Franz  was  first  soprano  in 
the  choir,  and  known  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
excellence  of  his  singing.  He  sometimes  played  violin 
solos  in  the  church  service,  and  already  composed  little 
pieces  and  songs.  Being  unable  to  provide  further  in¬ 
struction  for  his  gifted  child,  the  father  decided  to 
enter  him  if  possible  as  a  free  pupil  at  the  imperial 
Convict,  or  school  for  educating  the  choristers  of  the 
court  chapel;  so  in  the  autumn  preceding  his  twelfth 
birthday  little  Franz  went  up  with  a  group  of  other 
candidates  for  examination. 

The  other  boys,  as  boys  will,  made  themselves  merry 
at  his  expense,  laughing  at  his  old-fashioned  clothes 
and  joking  about  his  blushes  and  embarrassment;  but 
their  merriment  was  lost  in  astonishment  when  the 
little  fellow  stood  up  before  the  examiners  and  sang 
at  sight  the  most  difficult  pieces,  and  answered  all  the 
questions  so  correctly  that  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  vacant  place  in  the  school. 

His  shabby  clothes  were  exchanged  for  the  handsome 
uniform  of  the  imperial  choristers,  and  his  simple  but 
pleasant  home  life,  radiant  with  the  affection  of  his 
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parents  and  the  admiring  devotion  of  his  brothers,  for 
the  discomforts  of  a  charity  boarding-school.  Between 
“a  poor  dinner  and  a  wretched  supper”  these  hungry, 
growing  boys  had  nothing  to  satisfy  their  vigorous 
appetites,  and  little  Franz  frequently  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  his  elder  brothers  for  some  small  coins 
with  which  to  buy  “an  apple  or  something  else  that 
would  taste  so  good.”  The  cold,  too,  of  the  room  in 
which  they  had  to  practise  was  sometimes  “dreadful,” 
and  the  instruction  far  from  what  it  should  have  been. 

The  conductors  of  the  choir  were  satisfied  if  the 
music  of  the  service  was  well  prepared,  and  the  thor¬ 
ough-bass  master  was  so  amazed  by  little  Schubert’s 
talent  and  facility  that  he  declared  that  his  pupil  knew 
already  all  he  could  teach  him,  and  must  have  “learned 
direct  from  heaven.”  So  this  most  poetical  of  all  mu¬ 
sical  geniuses  was  allowed  to  take  his  own  way  in 
composition  almost  unguided,  and  never  gained  that 
control  of  his  art  which  might  perhaps  have  made  him 
as  great  in  all  departments  as  he  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  in  song-writing. 

With  its  many  defects,  however,  the  school  offered 
some  advantages.  The  course  of  instruction  comprised, 
besides  music,  all  that  was  necessary  for  an  ordinary 
education,  and  in  his  general  studies  little  Franz  at 
first  did  well;  but  as  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  music  and  fascinated  by  composition,  he  gradually 
neglected  everything  else. 
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There  was  a  small  orchestra  in  the  school  made  up 
from  the  best  players  among  the  pupils,  and  in  this 
Franz  soon  took  a  prominent  place.  The  very  first  day 
a  big  fellow  named  Spaun  turned  around  to  see  who 
was  playing  the  violin  so  well,  and  saw  “a  small  boy 
in  spectacles,  named  Franz  Schubert.”  He  soon  became 
intimate  with  his  little  neighbor,  and  being  very  kind- 
hearted  did  him  many  favors.  To  him  one  day  Franz 
shyly  and  blushingly — for  he  was  always  very  bashful 
and  sensitive — confessed  that  he  had  already  composed 
a  great  deal;  that  really  he  could  not  help  it,  and 
should  write  music  all  the  time  if  only  he  could  afford 
to  buy  music-paper.  After  which  the  big  boy  always 
saw  that  he  was  plentifully  supplied. 

Sundays  and  holidays  Franz  spent  at  home,  and  then 
the  great  delight  of  the  family  was  to  play  quartets 
— often  those  of  Schubert’s  own  composition.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  quartet  was  by  far  the  best 
player.  The  father  would  not  unfrequently  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  if  the  mistake  was  repeated  Franz  would  say 
respectfully,  “Herr  Vater,  something  must  be  wrong 
there.” 

He  played  first  violin  in  the  school  orchestra,  and 
sometimes  led  the  band.  He  had  many  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  among  his  fellow-pupils,  who  were  always  eager 
to  perform  anything  that  he  composed;  and  even  after 
he  left  the  school  he  would  often  bring  his  compositions 
there  to  be  tried  over. 
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He  also  had  opportunities  of  hearing  occasional  con¬ 
certs  and  operas.  Mozart  was  at  this  time  his  favorite 
composer,  but  later  Beethoven  became  the  object  of 
his  reverential  worship.  He  asked  a  friend  who  had 
heard  some  of  his  boyish  compositions  if  he  thought 
he  himself  would  ever  do  anything,  and  being  told  that 
he  already  could  do  a  great  deal,  he  said,  “Perhaps;  I 
sometimes  have  dreams,  but  who  can  do  anything  after 
Beethoven?” 

There  is  but  one  record  of  a  meeting  between  Schu¬ 
bert  and  the  older  master,  though  when  Beethoven  was 
on  his  death-bed  Schubert  came  twice  to  see  him,  and 
at  his  funeral  was  one  of  the  torch-bearers.  When  he 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  Schubert  dedicated 
to  Beethoven  a  set  of  variations,  and  ventured  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  copy  in  person.  Beethoven’s  deafness  was,  of 
course,  a  great  obstacle  to  intercourse,  and  his  manners, 
at  the  best,  often  somewhat  disconcerting  even  to  those 
less  bashful  and  retiring  than  Schubert ;  who,  when  the 
great  man  thrust  at  him  paper  and  pencil  with  which 
to  write  his  replies,  was  too  overwhelmed  with  confu¬ 
sion  to  be  able  to  command  a  single  word.  And  when 
Beethoven,  looking  through  the  variations,  pointed  out 
something  that  struck  him,  Schubert’s  self-control  en¬ 
tirely  deserted  him,  and  he  rushed  from  the  room  into 
the  street. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Schubert  left  the  Convict, 
and  for  three  years  taught  the  lowest  class  in  his 
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father’s  school.  The  drudgery  was  irksome,  but  outside 
of  school  hours  he  had  pleasant  intercourse  with  mu¬ 
sical  friends,  and  he  continued  to  compose  incessantly. 
Some  of  his  finest  songs  were  written  before  he  was 
eighteen,  and  his  first  mass  was  composed  at  about 
that  age.  This  work  was  several  times  performed  in 
public,  and  the  proud  father  expressed  his  gratification 
by  presenting  his  son  with  a  five-octave  piano. 

Schubert  composed  music  of  all  kinds — operas, 
church-music,  sonatas,  quartets,  symphonies,  and,  above 
all,  songs.  Any  words  that  came  in  his  way  seemed  to 
suggest  a  melody.  As  Schumann  says,  “he  could  have 
set  a  placard  to  music.”  The  rapidity  of  his  composition 
was  marvellous.  The  Erl-king  was  written  in  an  hour, 
and  one  of  his  loveliest  songs,  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark, 
in  a  beer  garden  when  returning  from  a  walk.  He 
opened  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  which  was  lying  on  a 
table  and,  seeing  the  words,  said, “Such  a  lovely  melody 
has  come  into  my  head;  if  only  I  had  some  music-paper.” 
Some  lines  were  drawn  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  fare, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  amid  all  the  noise  and  confusion, 
that  beautiful  song  with  its  charming  accompaniment 
was  created. 

Once  while  calling  on  a  friend  he  became  interested 
in  a  little  volume  of  verses,  and  carried  the  book  home 
with  him ;  and  the  next  morning  when  the  friend  met 
him  he  found  that  he  had  already  composed  music  for 
a  number  of  the  poems.  This  set  of  songs,  which  is 
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called  Die  schone  Mullerin  (The  Beautiful  Maid  of 
the  Mill),  he  afterwards  completed,  and  it  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful  song-cycle  that  ever  was  written. 
In  the  first  song  the  miller’s  apprentice  sings  of  the 
delights  of  wandering,  and  entreats  his  master  and 
mistress  to  permit  him  to  set  out  on  his  Wanderjahr 
— the  year  of  travel  with  which  the  German  appren¬ 
tices  complete  their  term  of  service  and  training. 

In  the  second  song,  Wohin  (Whither),  he  meets 
the  brook  with  which  thereafter  his  fortunes  are  so 
closely  bound,  questions  if  his  way  lies  beside  it,  and 
thinks  he  hears  in  its  murmur  the  voices  of  the  nixies 
calling  him  to  follow.  He  comes  to  the  mill,  takes 
service  with  the  miller,  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
schone  Mullerin — the  miller’s  pretty  daughter;  and  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  songs,  Der  Neu- 
gierige  (The  Inquirer),  he  asks  the  brook  if  his  love 
is  returned. 

But  the  course  of  true  love  does  not  run  smoothly. 
The  hunter  comes  and  fascinates  the  schone  Mullerin , 
and  the  poor  little  miller’s  brain  is  turned  by  his 
trouble.  Crazed  by  jealousy  and  pride  he  sings  that  the 
hunter’s  green  is  his  love’s  favorite  color,  therefore  he 
will  dress  in  green;  then  that  green  is  an  odious  color 
— that  he  would  wander  far  away,  but  that  woods  and 
fields  are  all  of  the  same  hateful  hue,  and  he  wishes  that 
winter  would  come  and  cover  everything  with  snowy 
white.  Then  he  confides  his  sorrows  to  the  brook,  which 
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lures  him  into  its  cool  bosom  and  sings  him  a  tender 
lullaby. 

After  three  years  of  school-teaching  Schubert  gave 
it  up  and  tried  to  support  himself  by  his  music.  He 
had  a  few  pupils,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  com¬ 
position.  Musical  ideas  seem  to  have  crowded  into  his 
mind  faster  than  he  could  write  them  down.  He  com¬ 
posed  eight  operas  in  a  single  year,  and  a  hundred 
songs,  besides  other  compositions,  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month;  “everything  that  he  touched,”  says  Schumann, 
“turning  into  music.” 

He  began  to  compose  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  and  as 
he  was  very  near-sighted,  often  slept  in  his  spectacles 
to  save  trouble.  “I  compose  every  morning,”  said  he, 
“and  when  one  thing  is  done  I  begin  another.”  He 
simply  wrote  down  what  came  into  his  mind,  put  away 
the  manuscript,  and  sometimes  forgot  all  about  it.  Once 
on  hearing  one  of  his  own  songs  he  said,  “  That ’s  not 
a  bad  song;  who  wrote  it?” 

When  he  was  twenty-one  Schubert  was  engaged  as 
music-master  by  Count  Esterhazy,  and  spent  several 
summers  with  the  family  at  their  country-seat.  Many 
of  his  four-hand  pieces  were  composed  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family,  with  one  of  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love;  but,  even  if  this  story  were  anything 
more  than  the  invention  of  a  romantic  biographer,  it 
must  have  been  from  the  first  a  hopeless  attachment 
— the  difference  in  social  rank  being  insurmountable. 
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Schubert  was  always  rather  ill  at  ease  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  those  above  his  own  station  in  life;  shy  and 
silent,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  even  admiring  no¬ 
tice.  Among  those  of  his  own  class,  however,  he  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly.  He  was  very  good-tempered  and 
kind-hearted,  fond  of  jokes  and  all  sorts  of  drolleries — 
he  sometimes  used  to  play  for  his  friends  a  version  of 
his  own  great  song,  The  Erl-king,  on  a  comb! 

His  whole  life  was  extremely  simple.  He  had  little 
interest  in  anything  but  music,  and  almost  no  other 
means  of  expression — words,  either  written  or  spoken, 
being  wrung  from  him  with  difficulty.  All  of  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  compose  for  the  stage  were  failures,  many  of 
his  larger  instrumental  works  he  never  even  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing,  and  during  his  lifetime  his 
songs  were  scarcely  known  outside  of  his  own  circle 
of  friends  and  admirers.  Those  that  were  published 
brought  him  but  little  money,  for,  being  pressed  by 
need,  he  usually  sold  them  outright,  and  frequently 
for  shamefully  small  prices;  at  one  time  half  a  dozen 
for  a  trifle  over  a  dollar! 

But  his  genius  was  beginning  to  be  recognized,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  premature  death  he  might  per¬ 
haps  have  achieved  during  his  own  lifetime  both  fame 
and  fortune.  An  intimate  friend  named  Vogl,  an  op¬ 
eratic  tenor  who  sang  much  in  fashionable  salons,  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  Schubert's  songs,  and  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  them  accompanied  by  the  composer  was  greatly 
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admired.  They  made  a  delightful  and  successful  summer 
tour  together,  and  in  1828,  the  last  year  of  Schubert’s 
life,  he  gave  for  the  first  time  an  evening  concert. 

He  had,  however,  begun  to  be  conscious  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  his  early  training.  “I  see  now,”  said  he, 
“how  much  I  have  still  to  learn,  but  I  am  going  to 
work  hard  and  make  up  for  lost  time”;  — and,  although 
he  was  far  from  well,  he  actually  made  arrangements 
to  begin  a  course  in  counterpoint.  But  it  was  too  late. 
He  died  of  typhus  fever  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1828 — only  thirty-one  years  of  age.  As  the  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  pathetically  says,  “He  was  rich  in 
what  he  gave;  richer  in  what  he  promised.” 

In  the  delirium  of  his  last  illness  he  murmured  some¬ 
thing  about  being  buried  near  Beethoven,  and  through 
the  self-denial  and  sacrifice  of  all  his  scanty  savings  this 
wish  was  fulfilled  by  his  devoted  brother  Ferdinand. 
Schubert’s  own  effects  were  valued  at  only  a  little  over 
ten  dollars;  one  of  the  items  being  “some  old  music” 
— probably  the  manuscripts  which  are  now  priceless. 

The  quantity  of  Schubert’s  works  is  enormous.  His 
compositions  reach  the  amazing  number  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred,  more  than  six  hundred  of  them  being  songs. 
It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Robert  Schumann,  who  first 
discovered  the  treasures  contained  in  that  heap  of  “old 
music,”  which  brought  about  the  performance  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  Schubert’s  works,  and  the  universal  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  genius. 
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IN  the  year  of  Haydn’s  death,  on  the  3rd  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1809,  there  came  into  the  world  at  Hamburg 
in  Germany,  a  little  boy-baby  around  whose  cradle  all 
the  good  fairies  seem  to  have  gathered  in  a  strife  as  to 
which  could  bestow  the  richest  gift. 

Musical  genius,  talents  for  drawing  and  languages, 
personal  attractiveness,  a  warm  heart,  a  pure  mind  and 
upright  spirit,  parents  who  were  rich  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  for  him  every  advantage  and  wise  enough  to  use 
their  wealth  for  his  highest  good,  loving  him  tenderly, 
but  keeping  him  hard  at  work  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
his  great  gifts,  a  happy  home  in  which  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  talented  and  clever  (his  elder  sister  Fanny 
was  scarcely  less  gifted  musically  than  himself),  were 
sympathetic  and  devoted  to  one  another,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  sharers  in  all  their  pleasures  and  centre 
of  all  their  joys — all  these  were  his  from  the  first;  and 
later,  a  lovely  and  loving  wife,  a  peaceful  and  happy 
home  of  his  own,  and  a  multitude  of  devoted  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  friends  and  admirers,  combined  to  shed  con¬ 
stant  sunshine  on  his  pathway. 

The  family  life  of  the  Mendelssohns  as  revealed  in 
their  charming  and  affectionate  letters  was  most  de¬ 
lightful.  The  grandfather  of  little  Felix  was  the  dis- 
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tinguished  philosopher  Moses  Mendelssohn;  and  Felix’s 
father,  who,  though  a  fine,  strong  character,  with  a 
good  mind,  had  no  particular  talent  in  any  direction, 
used  to  make  a  little  joke  about  being  known  in  his 
youth  as  the  son  of  his  father  and  in  his  old  age  as  the 
father  of  his  son. 

The  relation  between  Felix  and  his  father  was  al¬ 
ways  most  beautiful;  that  of  the  warmest  friendship 
intensified  by  a  devoted  affection  which  on  Felix’s  part 
amounted  to  enthusiasm.  From  London,  where  Felix 
had  nursed  him  through  an  illness,  the  father  wrote: 
“I  can  never  tell  you  what  he  has  done  for  me;  what 
treasures  of  love,  patience,  perseverance,  grave  kindness 
and  tenderest  care  he  lavished  on  me.  Much  as  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  the  thousand  marks  of  kindness  and 
attention  I  received  at  other  hands  for  his  sake,  the 
best  came  ever  from  himself.”  How  beautiful  for  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  write  about  his  son ! 

The  children,  though  born  Jews,  were  baptized  and 
brought  up  as  Christians  by  the  advice  and  persuasion 
of  their  mother’s  brother,  whose  name,  Bartholdy,  they 
added  to  their  own.  This  uncle,  who  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  cultivated  man,  had  never  been  forgiven 
by  his  mother  for  leaving  the  faith  of  his  ancestors, 
and  a  very  pretty  story  is  told  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn, 
Felix’s  older  sister,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  her 
grandmother,  and  often  went  to  see  her  and  play  to 
her.  One  day  she  played  unusually  well,  and  the  old 
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lady  was  so  delighted  that  she  offered  to  give  her  any¬ 
thing  she  should  choose.  “Forgive  uncle  Bartholdy,” 
said  the  child;  and  the  grandmother  was  so  touched  by 
the  unexpected  request  that  she  really  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  son — “for  Fanny’s  sake,”  as  she  wrote  him. 

When  Felix  was  two  years  old  and  Fanny  six  the 
family  removed  to  Berlin,  and  here  Madame  Mendels¬ 
sohn  began  to  teach  her  talented  little  daughter  to 
play.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  during  a 
short  stay  in  Paris,  the  children  had  no  music-teacher 
but  their  mother  until  Felix  was  about  eight  years 
old;  and  for  years  she  always  sat  by  them  with  her  knit¬ 
ting  while  they  practised.  The  children  were  kept  very 
closely  at  their  studies,  and  when  he  was  grown  up 
Felix  used  to  say  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  Sundays, 
because  then  they  did  not  have  to  get  up  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  go  to  work. 

For  years  they  had  lessons  from  Zelter,  a  thorough 
musician  and  most  original  character,  who  was  fanati¬ 
cally  devoted  to  the  poet  Goethe,  and  became  almost 
as  passionately  attached  to  his  talented  pupil,  Felix. 
When  Felix  was  eleven  years  old,  Zelter  took  him 
with  him  to  Weimar,  where  they  spent  a  fortnight  in 
Goethe’s  house,  and  the  old  poet  quite  lost  his  heart  to 
the  fascinating  boy. 

Although  Goethe  was  not  especially  fond  of  music, 
he  was  delighted  with  the  playing  of  Felix,  who  wrote 
to  his  parents  in  some  charming  letters  which  are  quite 
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remarkable  for  a  child  of  his  years  and  show  already 
his  delightful  talent  in  that  direction:  “Every  after¬ 
noon  Goethe  opens  his  instrument  with  the  words:  ‘I 
have  not  yet  heard  you  to-day;  now  make  a  little  noise 
for  me.1  And  then  he  generally  sits  down  by  my  side, 
and  when  I  have  done  I  ask  for  a  kiss — or  I  take  one. 
You  cannot  fancy  how  good  and  kind  he  is  to  me!11 — 
“Every  morning  I  have  a  kiss  from  the  author  of 
Faust  and  Werther,  and  every  afternoon  two  kisses 
from  the  father  and  friend  Goethe.  Think  of  that!” — 
“On  Thursday  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Duchess,  and  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  came  to  see  us,  and  I  had  to 
play.  And  I  played  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till 
ten  in  the  evening,  with  only  two  hours1  interruption. 
Of  course,  when  Goethe  says,  ‘There  is  company  to¬ 
morrow  at  eleven,  little  one,  and  you,  too,  must  play 
us  something,1  I  cannot  say  no.” 

A  year  later,  returning  from  a  tour  in  Switzerland, 
the  Mendelssohns  stopped  at  Weimar  to  see  the  great 
poet  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Felix.  Goethe,  who  was 
never  tired  of  listening  to  Felix’s  playing,  said  to  him 
one  day  when  something  had  vexed  him:  “I  am  Saul 
and  you  are  my  David.  When  I  am  sad  and  dreary 
come  to  me  and  cheer  me  with  your  music.” 

One  evening  he  asked  him  to  play  a  fugue  by  Bach 
which  Felix  did  not  know  by  heart.  He  remembered 
the  theme,  however,  and  on  this  improvised  a  fugue, 
with  which  Goethe  was  enchanted.  “A  charming,  de- 
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lightful  boy,”  he  said  to  the  mother;  “send  him  to  me 
again  soon.” 

In  his  twelfth  year  Felix  began  systematically  to 
compose,  and  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  frequently 
hearing  his  works  performed;  for  the  Mendelssohns  had 
regular  fortnightly  musical  parties  for  which  a  small 
orchestra  was  engaged,  and  at  these  Felix  conducted 
his  own  compositions  even  when  he  was  so  small — he 
was  never  very  tall — as  to  have  to  stand  on  a  stool  to 
be  seen.  Zelter  was  always  present,  and  Felix  had  the 
advantage  of  his  relentless  criticism,  as  well  as  practice 
in  conducting  and  playing  before  an  audience. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions  Felix’s  musical 
talent  rapidly  developed,  and  that  of  his  sister  Fanny 
kept  pace  with  his.  The  beautiful  and  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  between  this  brother  and  sister,  which  lasted  all 
their  lives,  was  never  touched  by  any  feeling  of  envy 
or  jealousy.  “They  really  are  vain  and  proud  of  one  an¬ 
other,”  their  mother  used  to  say.  Felix  accepted  Fanny 
as  his  musical  adviser,  and  had  always  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  judgment,  and  she  took  more  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  development  of  his  genius  than  in 
her  own. 

When  Felix  was  fifteen  the  pianist  Moscheles,  who, 
though  but  a  few  years  older,  was  already  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  players  in  Europe,  came  to  Berlin. 
He  gave  Felix  some  lessons,  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  a  lasting  and  most  intimate  friendship. 
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The  next  year  the  Mendelssohns  removed  to  the 
house  which  is  so  often  referred  to  in  their  letters — 
Leipziger-Strasse,  Number  3.  It  was  then  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  the  town,  and  had  extensive  grounds 
with  beautiful  trees,  entirely  shut  off  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  streets. 

Here  in  the  summer  of  1826  the  Mendelssohn  chil¬ 
dren  with  some  young  companions  spent  the  days  in 
one  long  festival  of  music,  poetry,  fun,  and  frolic.  In  a 
summer-house  in  the  garden  they  kept  a  blank  book 
in  which  they  wrote  down  whatever  was  especially  in¬ 
teresting  or  amusing,  and  to  this,  which  they  called 
the  “Garden  Times,”  many  clever  contributions  were 
made  by  distinguished  visitors.  The  parents  numbered 
among  their  friends  many  persons  famous  in  art  and 
literature,  and  their  musical  parties  were  celebrated. 
Musicians  and  other  persons  of  note  visiting  Berlin 
sought  eagerly  for  invitations,  and  all  were  interested 
in  the  precocious  and  talented  children. 

During  this  summer  they  read  Shakespeare  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dreamlike  and  fan¬ 
tastic  existence  they  were  then  enjoying,  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night's  Dream — the  play  in  which  Titania,Oberon, 
Puck  and  all  the  other  fairies  beguile  and  torment  the 
mortals  who  come  within  their  reach — made  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  impression. 

It  was  during  these  delightful  months  that  Felix  com¬ 
posed  his  famous  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overture ; 
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the  most  remarkable  work  that  was  ever  produced  by 
a  youth  of  seventeen.  The  airy,  fairy  lightness  and  grace 
which  give  it  such  a  peculiar  charm  and  fascination  are 
not  more  delightful  or  admirable  than  the  solid  con¬ 
struction  which  betrays  the  knowledge  of  the  already 
mature  musician;  and  it  is  such  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  play  that  when,  almost  twenty  years 
later,  the  composer  wrote  the  rest  of  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  music — the  songs,  the  clown’s  music, 
and  the  famous  wedding-march— he  did  not  change  a 
note  of  the  overture.  This  music  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  Mendelssohn’s  genius,  and  will 
delight  the  world  as  long  as  Shakespeare  is  read  and 
enjoyed. 

Zelter,  Felix’s  teacher,  had  the  most  profound  and 
reverent  admiration  for  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  he  inspired  Felix  with  an  even  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  love  and  worship  for  the  grand  old  master. 
Zelter  had  bought  at  an  auction— almost  as  so  much 
waste  paper — the  score  of  Bach’s  St.  Matthew's  Pas¬ 
sion,  and  this  score  he  gave  to  his  favorite  pupil.  Men¬ 
delssohn  studied  it  with  delight,  practised  it  at  home 
with  a  small  choir,  and  became  filled  with  the  desire 
to  have  this  great  work  performed  in  public. 

At  that  time  comparatively  little  of  Bach’s  music 
had  been  published — even  musicians  knew  much  of  it 
only  by  name — and  it  was  at  first  thought  to  be  an  im¬ 
possible  undertaking.  But  Mendelssohn  inspired  every- 
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body  with  an  enthusiasm  that  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  the  singers  studied  with  ever-increasing  interest  and 
admiration.  They  worked  with  zeal  at  the  rehearsals ;  at 
one  of  which  Felix,  the  score  having  been  left  at  home, 
accompanied  the  entire  work  from  beginning  to  end  by 
heart.  The  success  of  the  first  performance  was  so  great 
that  it  was  repeated  on  Bach’s  birthday;  and  thus,  after 
being  buried  for  a  hundred  years,  this  great  work  was 
finally  restored  to  the  world.  Moreover,  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  led  to  the  publication  for  the  first 
time  of  the  complete  works  of  the  great  composer. 

When  Felix  was  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  his  friend  Moscheles  was  settled  with  his 
family  in  London.  He  played  much  in  public,  introduc¬ 
ing  the  music  of  Beethoven,  which  was  still  a  novelty 
to  English  audiences,  but  found  plenty  of  time  for 
sight-seeing  and  for  dancing  at  balls  and  parties.  He 
was  always  very  fond  of  dancing,  as  well  as  of  riding 
and  swimming  and  all  outdoor  life. 

He  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  English,  and 
heartily  returned  their  liking.  He  visited  London  many 
times,  and  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  “That  smoky  nest 
is  fated  to  be  now  and  ever  my  favorite  residence.” 

When  the  London  season  was  over  he  made  a  tour  in 
Scotland,  and  on  his  return  spent  some  days  in  Wales 
at  the  country-house  of  a  family  he  had  known  in 
London. 

One  of  the  ladies  of  this  family  has  given  us  a  charm- 
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ing  picture  of  the  young  musician  as  he  was  at  that 
time.  She  tells  how  he  enjoyed  fun  and  frolic,  picnics, 
sketching  with  the  girls — he  was  very  clever  with  his 
pencil — bringing  music  out  of  an  old  fiddle  with  only 
one  string  and  going  into  fits  of  laughter  over  it,  and 
taking  his  turn  with  the  rest  in  playing  for  dancing  in 
the  evenings  without  any  sort  of  pretension. 

He  composed  pianoforte  pieces  (Opus  16)  for  the  sis¬ 
ters:  for  one  a  rivulet,  a  real  one  which  had  pleased 
them  very  much  during  a  ride ;  for  another  a  piece  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  carnations,  saying  the  arpeggios  were 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  rising  up;  and  for  the 
other  a  piece  which  he  said  was  the  music  the  fairies 
might  play  on  the  trumpet-like  flowers  that  he  drew 
on  the  margin  of  the  paper. 

Mendelssohn,  the  centre  of  whose  life  was  always  the 
family,  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  all  plans  for  home 
festivals,  birthday  and  Christmas  entertainments.  For 
these  he  composed  Kindersymphonien  (symphonies  to 
be  played  with  toy  instruments),  songs  and  cantatas; 
and  for  his  parents1  silver  wedding  anniversary,  which 
was  soon  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  wrote  an  operetta 
in  which  he  arranged  for  his  brother-in-law  Hensel, 
Fanny’s  husband,  who  had  no  idea  of  music,  a  part  to 
be  sung  throughout  on  one  note  only ! 

The  following  year  Mendelssohn  travelled  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  and  from  these  countries  wrote  most 
of  those  delightful  letters  which  have  been  published. 
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Soon  after  this  tour  was  ended  he  went  to  Diisseldorf 
to  take  charge  of  the  musical  arrangements  of  that 
city.  There  he  lived  about  three  years,  spending  much 
time  among  the  painters,  whose  society  he  particu¬ 
larly  enjoyed,  but  always  working  hard  at  his  own 
profession. 

It  was  in  Diisseldorf  that  he  composed  St.  Paul,  his 
first  oratorio.  He  had  wished  to  write  an  opera,  but 
felt  that  he  could  not  compose  music  for  any  but  a 
really  elevated  and  beautiful  story,  and  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  librettos  that  were  offered  to  him ;  so  he 
wrote  to  his  father  that  unless  he  could  find  an  opera- 
book  of  a  different  tone  from  those  composed  by  French 
musicians,  he  would  give  up  opera  and  write  oratorio, 
saying,  “The  Bible  is  always  the  best  of  all.” 

In  the  autumn  he  went  to  Leipsic  to  take  charge  of 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  (so  called  from  being  given  in 
the  old  Cloth  Mart,  or  Gewandhaus)  and  in  November 
of  that  year  his  father  suddenly  died. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow.  Felix  loved  his  father  with 
an  almost  fanatical  fondness,  and,  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  family,  felt  his  loss  all  the  more.  For  a 
time  he  was  stunned,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  set  to 
work  to  finish  St.  Paul,  to  the  completion  of  which  his 
father  had  been  urging  him.  It  was  first  performed  at 
Diisseldorf  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

After  the  festival  Mendelssohn  went  to  Frankfort, 
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and  there  met  the  lovely  Cecile  Jeanrenaud,  who  in  the 
following  year  became  his  wife. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  Leipsic  in  the  midst 
of  constant  work.  Mendelssohn  was  both  enthusiastic 
and  conscientious,  and  never  spared  himself.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  think  of  all  he  accomplished — conducting,  com¬ 
posing,  playing,  carrying  on  an  immense  correspond¬ 
ence,  travelling  to  England  to  conduct  his  own  works, 
and  working  with  all  his  might  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

“It  is  not  his  genius,1”  his  old  teacher  Zelter  once 
said,  “which  surprises  me  and  compels  my  admiration, 
for  that  is  from  God,  and  many  others  have  the  same; 
but  it  is  his  incessant  toil,  his  bee-like  industry,  his 
stern  conscientiousness,  his  inflexibility  toward  himself, 
and  his  actual  adoration  of  art.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  hard  work,  however,  Mendelssohn’s 
Leipsic  years  were  pleasant  ones.  He  was  the  idol  of 
the  town,  his  orchestra  was  devoted  to  him,  his  charm¬ 
ing  young  wife  was  a  general  favorite,  and  his  home 
life  restful  and  happy. 

But  in  1840  the  new  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  who  desired  to  found  an  academy  of  arts 
in  his  capital,  offered  Mendelssohn  the  post  of  director 
of  the  musical  department,  and  this  position  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  largely  to  please  his  mother  and  to  be  able  to 
live  near  her,  after  much  hesitation  accepted. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  he  went  with  his  wife  again 
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to  London,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  tells  of  a 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  How  they  received  him  in  the  simplest 
manner,  and  all  three  together  picked  up  the  music 
which  the  wind  had  scattered  about  the  room.  How 
the  prince  played  the  organ  and  the  queen  sang,  and 
they  had  to  carry  out  a  parrot  which  was  in  a  big 
cage  and  wanted  to  sing  too,  and  how  the  queen  sent 
Mendelssohn  a  beautiful  ring  with  V.  R.  on  it. 

Musical  affairs  in  Berlin  progressed  so  unsatisfactorily 
that  after  a  time  Mendelssohn  returned  to  Leipsic, 
and  there,  while  busy  with  music  for  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  he  received  the  news  of  his  mother’s 
sudden  death. 

He  strove  to  overcome  his  grief  by  working  harder 
than  ever,  and  finally  saw  the  accomplishment  of  one 
of  his  pet  projects — the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory,  or  music-school.  His  old  friend  Moscheles 
came  from  London  to  be  professor  in  the  new  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  two  families  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
together. 

Mendelssohn  returned  to  Berlin  to  conduct  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which 
was  given  first  privately  in  the  New  Palace  at  Pots¬ 
dam  and  then  publicly  in  Berlin,  and  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess;  though  some  of  the  highly  cultivated  persons  in 
the  audience  were  amazed  that  the  king  should  have 
patronized  such  a  vulgar  piece,  and  one  distinguished 
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personage  expressed  to  Mendelssohn  himself  his  regret 
that  “such  lovely  music  should  be  wasted  on  so  poor 
a  play ! 11 

Mendelssohn  now  settled  with  his  family  in  his  old 
home  in  the  Leipziger-Strasse,  but  many  petty  annoy¬ 
ances,  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations  com¬ 
bined  to  make  Berlin  disagreeable  to  him.  He  went 
again  to  London  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  con¬ 
certs,  and  the  warmth  of  his  reception  there  made  the 
irritations  of  Berlin  seem  greater  by  the  contrast.  He 
was  too  conscientious  not  to  do  his  best,  and  too  sensi¬ 
tive  not  to  be  uncomfortable  when  he  was  not  appre¬ 
ciated.  So  he  returned  once  more  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
finished  his  second  oratorio,  Elijah. 

He  went  to  England  to  conduct  it  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  festival,  and  returned  much  exhausted  with  the 
hard  work  and  long  journey.  He  had  been  in  Germany 
but  a  day  or  two  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  sister  Fanny.  The  rare  sympathy 
and  friendship  which  had  always  existed  between  this 
gifted  sister  and  himself  made  her  loss  doubly  severe, 
and  he  was  quite  overcome  by  the  blow. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  went  with  his 
family  to  Switzerland,  where,  although  he  could  not 
endure  to  think  of  music,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  sketch¬ 
ing.  In  the  autumn  they  returned  to  Leipsic,  but  he 
still  suffered  much  from  headache  and  depression,  and 
sometimes  could  not  bear  to  speak  or  even  be  spoken 
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to.  In  October  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1847,  he  died. 

Such  was  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  in 
Leipsic  that  the  whole  town  seemed  to  have  sustained 
a  personal  loss.  One  of  the  students  wrote  home,  “We 
feel  as  if  the  king  was  dead.”  In  England,  too,  where 
he  had  gained  the  regard  and  esteem  of  so  many,  the 
feeling  at  his  death  was  both  widespread  and  deep. 

All  who  met  Mendelssohn  seem  to  have  succumbed 
to  his  personal  fascination,  and  the  lasting  admiration 
felt  for  him  by  men  of  the  most  widely  different  na¬ 
tures  shows  that  there  was  a  foundation  of  solid  good¬ 
ness  beneath  this  external  attractiveness. 

He  was  always  generous  with  encouragement  for 
talent  and  perseverance,  but  toward  negligence  or  stu¬ 
pidity  was  very  intolerant.  Like  most  warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic  persons,  he  had  a  great  capacity  for  anger, 
and  anything  like  meanness  or  deceit,  or  any  kind  of 
unworthy  conduct,  aroused  his  wrath  at  once;  and  he 
sometimes  said  very  severe  things  which  he  afterwards 
regretted. 

The  charm  of  his  piano-playing  was  acknowledged 
by  all;  but  it  was  limited  to  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  his  own.  Chopin  and  Schumann  he 
could  not  understand,  and  he  did  not  particularly  care 
for  their  compositions. 

His  memory  was  remarkable.  Once  when  Beethoven’s 
Pastoral  symphony  was  talked  of,  he  played  it  instantly 
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without  notes,  and  at  a  trial  rehearsal  conducted  it  by 
heart  and  sang  the  part  of  a  missing  instrument. 

An  amazing  story  is  told  of  Liszt’s  playing  at  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  house  a  Hungarian  melody  with  wonderful 
variations,  and  afterwards  insisting  that  Mendelssohn 
should  play  too;  and  as  he  would  take  no  refusal, 
Mendelssohn  finally — saying,  “Well,  I’ll  play,  but  you 
must  promise  not  to  be  angry” — sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  reproduced  Liszt’s  melody  and  variations 
so  perfectly  that  no  one  but  Liszt  himself  could  have 
told  the  difference.  And  Liszt,  who  was  above  all  petty 
jealousies  in  matters  pertaining  to  art,  laughed  and 
applauded,  and  said  that  not  even  he  himself  could 
have  performed  such  a  feat. 

Mendelssohn’s  own  compositions  for  the  pianoforte, 
some  of  which,  however,  are  charming,  can  scarcely  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank — though  he  has  written  per¬ 
haps  the  best  fugues  since  Bach;  but  his  lovely  over¬ 
tures,  particularly  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ,  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  his  two  great  orato¬ 
rios,  St.  Paid  and  Elijah ,  have  no  rivals  but  the  colossal 
works  of  Handel. 
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ROBERT  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1810 — about  a  year 
after  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  and  a  year  earlier  than 
Liszt;  for  all  four  of  these  great  musicians  came  into 
the  world  within  the  space  of  a  little  over  two  years. 

His  family  was  one  of  education  and  good  position, 
and  his  father,  who  died  in  Schumann’s  youth,  was 
able  to  leave  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  widow 
and  children.  Schumann  never  suffered  from  the  pov¬ 
erty  which  embittered  the  lives  of  so  many  great  mu¬ 
sicians. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  began  to  play  the  piano,  and 
at  seven  made  attempts  at  composition;  giving  with 
some  of  his  little  companions  home  performances  of 
music  which  he  arranged  to  suit  their  limited  capa¬ 
cities.  Beyond  the  home  circle,  too,  he  was  known  as 
a  talented  little  player  who  was  clever  at  extemporiz¬ 
ing.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  showed  an  inclination 
toward  that  excessive  and  morbid  sensibility  which 
characterized  his  later  years  —  stealing  downstairs  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  play  soft  chords  on  the  old  piano 
while  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes. 

The  best  instructor  in  his  native  town  could  not  do 
more  than  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  and  after 
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a  few  years  Schumann’s  lessons  ceased  altogether,  and 
he  made  what  progress  he  could  alone. 

During  his  eight  years  of  schooling  in  Zwickau  he 
worked  irregularly,  playing  the  piano  and  writing  poems 
which  he  set  to  music,  but  when,  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  he  had  piano 
lessons  from  Frederick  Wieck,  at  whose  house  he  met 
Wieck’s  talented  little  daughter  Clara,  who  already 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  great  pianist  and  who  even¬ 
tually  became  Schumann’s  wife. 

Schumann  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
music,  but  his  mother  objected  so  seriously  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  an  artist  that  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
give  her  consent.  He  decided  to  study  law,  but  post¬ 
poned  beginning,  and  spent  the  whole  season  practising 
the  piano  and  playing  chamber-music. 

He  thought  he  might  perhaps  do  better  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  changed  to  that  university,  but  there,  too, 
he  was  industrious  only  in  piano-playing.  He  studied 
the  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  and  became, 
like  most  musicians,  very  enthusiastic  over  the  works  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says 
the  Well-tempered  Clavichord  is  his  “grammar,  and  the 
best  of  all  grammars”;  and  later,  “Bach  is  my  daily 
bread.”  One  day  some  one  remarked  to  him  that  Bach 
was  old-fashioned.  “But,”  says  Schumann,  “I  told  him 
that  Bach  was  neither  old  nor  new,  but  much  more 
than  that — namely,  eternal.” 
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In  his  third  year  at  the  university  Schumann  made 
a  final  effort  to  devote  himself  to  serious  study,  but 
becoming  convinced  that  his  distaste  for  the  law  was 
unconquerable,  made  a  last  appeal  to  his  mother  for 
permission  to  become  a  musician.  She  consented  to  be 
advised  by  Schumann’s  former  teacher,  Wieck,  who 
convinced  her  that  her  son  should  be  permitted  to 
cultivate  the  great  talent  he  so  evidently  possessed;  and 
so,  at  last,  Schumann  was  free  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  beloved  art. 

He  was  now  twenty  years  old,  and  if  he  meant  to 
become  a  great  piano-player,  as  was  at  first  his  inten¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  resumed  his 
studies  with  Wieck,  and,  anxious  to  develop  his  tech¬ 
nique  as  rapidly  as  possible,  devised  a  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  for  raising  the  fingers;  the  result  being  that 
his  hand  was  so  strained  and  injured  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  all  idea  of  becoming  a  virtuoso. 
Without  wasting  time  in  vain  regrets  he  then  devoted 
himself  to  composition,  and  became  much  interested 
also  in  the  project  of  starting  a  new  musical  periodical, 
Die  neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik ,  of  which  he  became,  in 
1835,  both  proprietor  and  editor. 

Schumann  was  one  of  the  few  composers  who  have 
possessed  the  gift  of  a  ready  pen,  and  the  articles  which 
he  contributed  to  this  publication  fill  several  volumes 
of  most  interesting  reading.  He  signed  his  contributions 
with  a  variety  of  names — Florestan,  Eusebius,  Jean- 
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quirit,  Raro,  and  so  on — and  his  criticisms  are  largely 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  these  imaginary  per¬ 
sonages. 

In  these  articles  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the 
“Davidsbundler”;  a  purely  imaginary  league  or  society 
of  artists  and  champions  of  art.  The  “Davidsbundler” 
(The  Hosts  of  David)  are  arrayed  against  the  “Philis¬ 
tines.”  In  the  college  slang  of  Germany  the  Philistine 
is  the  ordinary,  every-day  sort  of  man  who,  with  narrow 
and  prosaic  views  of  life,  is  contented  with  things  as 
they  are;  and  the  strife  of  the  Davidsbundler  against 
the  Philistines  is  really  the  strife  of  poetic  idealism 
against  selfish  mediocrity. 

Schumann’s  mind  was  always  full  of  romantic  and 
poetic  ideas,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  his  music 
is  pervaded  by  his  intellectual  fancies.  There  is  an 
old  seventeenth-century  air  called  the  Grossvatertanz 
(Grandfather’s  Dance),  which  was  commonly  played  or 
sung  at  wedding  festivities.  This  is  the  air: 


i 


etc. 


This  commonplace  dance-tune  seems  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  Schumann  the  embodiment  of  Philistinism. 
The  last  number  of  the  set  of  beautiful  pieces  which 
he  calls  Papillons  (Butterflies)  opens  with  this  old- 
fashioned  air  in  all  its  bald  simplicity,  and  then  the 
lovely,  romantic  theme  of  the  first  number  reappears 
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and  is  interwoven  with  it ;  seeming  to  prophesy  in  musi¬ 
cal  language  the  victory  of  romantic  idealism  over  the 
Philistine  element. 

And  in  the  “March  of  the  Davidsbiindler  against 
the  Philistines’”  which  winds  up  the  Carnaval,  the  an¬ 
tiquated  Grossvatertanz  appears  again,  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  surrounded  and  crushed  by  the  melodious  strains 
of  the  new  allies. 

Another  of  Schumann’s  peculiar  fancies  was  that  of 
the  musical  letters.  His  very  first  published  work  is  a 
set  of  variations  on  a  theme  composed  of  the  notes 
A,  B,  E,  G,  G;  which  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  lady  to  whom  the  composition  is  dedicated. 

With  one  exception  the  letters  which  the  Germans 


use  to  designate  the  notes  are  the  same  as  ours — the 
note  which  we  call  B  flat  they  call  simply  B,  while  for 
that  which  we  call  B  natural  they  use  the  letter  H; 
so  that  the  notes  A,  B,  E,  G,  G,  would  be 


and  this  is  the  theme  Schumann  made  from  them : 


„ - f— - * - 

rP=n 

&  A  9  r  ' 

u  ■  - 

Schumann  is  not  the  only  composer  who  has  found 
themes  in  combinations  of  notes  the  letters  of  which 
form  words.  Bach  wrote  a  fugue  on  his  own  name — • 

fH=8 
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and  Schumann,  also,  composed  one  on  this  same  theme. 
Once  when  the  composer  Gade  came  to  Leipsic  Schu¬ 
mann  wrote  for  him  a  little  musical  greeting  {Northern 
Song  in  the  Jugendalbum )  the  first  four  notes  of  which 
are  the  letters  that  spell  his  name — 


But  this  fanciful  idea  Schumann  carried  to  its 
greatest  extent  in  the  Carnaval,  a  set  of  short  pieces 
which  he  entitled  Scenes  Mignonnes  sur  Quatre  Notes. 
These  four  notes  are  the  musical  letters  that  are  found 
in  his  own  name. 

The  Germans  designate  flats  and  sharps  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  -es  or  -is  to  the  letter — not  as  we  do  by  the 
words  “flat”  and  “sharp”;  so  that  the  musical  letters  in 
Schumann’s  name  would  be  Es  (S),  C,  H,  and  A,  and 
the  combination  As  {A,  S).  These  letters,  A,  S,  C,  H, 
spell  the  name  of  a  little  Bohemian  town,  “where,” 
says  Schumann,  “I  have  a  musical  lady  friend;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  also  the  only  letters  in  my 
name  which  can  be  expressed  in  musical  notes.” 

In  the  Carnaval  he  has  put  them  down  for  one 
of  the  numbers  in  alia  breve  notes, 


■  U  7ZV*  7ZV'  L  —r  n 

I’V-  _ 

l-  ,  EZ:  
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-  I  -ph  1 

-w-1 — R - n-H-U 

and  calls  them  Sphinxes,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
themes  he  makes  from  them. 
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This  last  one,  which  Schumann  calls  Coquette,  is  on 
the  letters  A,  S,  C,  H  (Asch),  the  name  of  the  little 
town  where  lived  the  Ernestine  von  Fricken  to  whom 
Schumann  was  for  a  short  time  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried;  and  one  is  quite  inclined  to  believe  that  she  was 
the  coquette  he  had  in  mind. 

No  other  musician  has  ever  been  so  influenced  in  his 
compositions  by  his  intellectual  tastes  and  fancies  as 
Schumann.  He  wrote  a  set  of  “Davidsbiindler”  dances, 
which  are  “dedicated  to  Walther  von  Goethe  by  Flo- 
restan  and  Eusebius” — the  separate  numbers  being 
signed  with  F.  or  E. — and  two  pieces  of  the  Carnaval 
are  called  by  these  names.  He  said  that  the  last  of  the 
Papillons  was  a  scene  from  Jean  Paul’s  Flegeljahre , 
and  the  Kreisleriana  are  named  from  the  mad  Kapell¬ 
meister  in  one  of  those  fantastic  tales  by  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann  which  are  always  so  fascinating  to  musicians. 

Schumann’s  criticisms  of  other  composers  are  de¬ 
lightfully  and  intelligently  sympathetic,  and  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  envy  or  jealousy.  He  had  a  keen  eye 
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for  genius,  and  welcomed  it  most  cordially.  He  hails 
Chopin’s  Opus  2  with  an  enthusiastic  “Hats  off,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  here ’s  a  genius.” 

Opus  means  work,  and  the  number  designates  the 
order  of  publication.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
order  of  composition;  for  the  first  work  of  a  composer 
is  seldom  the  first  to  be  published,  and  among  the  last 
to  be  published  might  be  his  very  earliest  composi¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  greatest  musical  works  have  no 
particular  titles,  and  are  known  among  musicians  only 
by  their  opus-number  and  key. 

Schumann’s  first  compositions  were  exclusively  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  the  freshness  and  charm  of  these  early 
works  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  himself  says, 
“They  are  mostly  reflections  of  my  wildly  agitated 
former  life — man  and  musician  tried  to  express  them¬ 
selves  simultaneously.”  And  in  another  place,  “There 
is  certainly  in  my  music  much  of  the  struggle  it  cost 
me  to  win  Clara.”  For  the  course  of  Schumann’s  love 
did  not  run  smoothly,  and  he  had  to  wait  long  years 
and  encounter  determined  opposition  from  the  father 
of  his  bride  before  entering  upon  the  marriage  which 
brought  him  such  perfect  happiness. 

Schumann's  musical  development  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  other  composer.  Musicians  generally 
begin  by  using  the  already  established  forms  of  com¬ 
position,  and  gradually  depart  from  the  recognized 
models.  But  Schumann  from  the  first  was  original.  In- 
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stead  of  sonatas,  rondos,  nocturnes,  or  serenades,  his 
early  compositions  are  mostly  groups  of  short  pieces 
with  no  connection  beyond  their  poetic  titles;  and 
Schumann  himself  says  these  were  an  afterthought  and 
intended  only  as  a  guide  to  the  imagination  of  the 

In  the  first  year  of  his  married  life  he  suddenly 
broke  into  song,  producing  in  that  one  twelvemonth 
more  than  a  hundred  of  those  beautiful  compositions 
which  have  placed  him  as  a  song-writer  by  the  side  of 
Schubert.  From  this  time,  too,  dates  his  production  of 
works  of  larger  structure  composed  in  the  forms  that 
had  been  used  by  his  predecessors — though  frequently 
with  modifications  of  his  own.  Schumann’s  symphonies 
are  without  question  the  most  important  since  Beet¬ 
hoven,  and  the  best  of  his  chamber-music  ranks  with 
the  greatest  masterpieces  in  that  department  of  com¬ 
position. 

After  his  marriage  Schumann,  who  had  always  led 
a  quiet,  retired  sort  of  life,  with  little  social  inter¬ 
course,  being  generally  silent  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  confidential  friends,  withdrew  more  and  more 
from  society.  He  accompanied  his  wife  on  occasional 
concert  tours,  but  found  such  peace  and  comfort  in  his 
domestic  life  that  he  became  less  and  less  willing  to 
leave  home.  They  lived  for  a  few  years  in  Dresden, 
where  Schumann  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Wagner,  and  was  impressed  by  his  genius,  though 
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without  fully  appreciating  it;  and  afterwards  in  Diis- 
seldorf,  where  Schumann  had  the  direction  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music — a  position  for  which 
he  was  by  nature  utterly  unfitted. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  spoken  words,  even  to  his  best  friends, 
and  he  shrank  entirely  from  any  sort  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  One  day  he  went  to  call  on  a  lady, 
and  when  she  came  into  the  room  he  smiled  pleasantly, 
went  to  the  piano  and  played  a  few  chords,  smiled 
again  and  went  out — apparently  thinking  that  he  had 
expressed  all  that  was  in  his  mind. 

Schumann  had  always  been  subject  to  spells  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  depression,  and  often  after  any  intense 
nervous  strain  or  excitement  endured  what  he  char¬ 
acterized  as  “mortal  anguish  of  mind.'”  The  joy  and 
peace  of  his  domestic  life  exorcised  the  evil  spirit,  but 
occasionally,  when  overworked,  there  would  be  a  re¬ 
currence  of  threatening  symptoms  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  precursors  of  the  mental  disease  that  finally 
overwhelmed  him,  and  during  his  last  years  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  conduct  were  apparent  even  to  strangers. 

In  the  winter  of  1854,  while  suffering  from  one  of 
these  attacks  of  mental  anguish,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Rhine.  He  was  rescued  by  some  boatmen,  but  his 
insanity  was  now  unmistakable,  and  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  an  asylum.  He  died  in  1856, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six. 
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CHOPIN  AND  LISZT— PIANOFORTE  PLAYING 

IN  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  lived  two 
great  pianists  who  not  only  were  two  of  the  great¬ 
est  piano-players  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  who 
completely  revolutionized  both  the  art  of  playing  and 
the  style  of  composing  for  that  instrument.  These  were 
Frederic  Chopin  and  Franz  Liszt. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  what  they  did  for  their  art 
without  first  understanding  what  it  was  before  their 
day;  and  to  thoroughly  comprehend  that,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  keyboard 
playing — that  is,  to  the  earliest  known  keyboard — 
and  trace  its  gradual  development. 

But  first  we  must  know  something  about  the  lives 
and  personalities  of  these  two  great  artists. 

Francois  Frederic  Chopin  was  the  son  of  a  French¬ 
man  who  went  to  Poland  to  teach  his  native  language, 
and  there  married  a  daughter  of  the  land;  and  his  gifted 
child  was  born  at  a  little  village  near  Warsaw  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1809. 

His  talent  showed  itself  early.  By  the  time  he  was 
nine  years  old  he  was  able  to  play  and  improvise  in 
public,  and  at  nineteen  he  was  the  equal  of  any  con¬ 
temporary  pianist  excepting  Liszt.  He  had  already 
composed  a  number  of  works  displaying  his  marked 
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originality,  and  with  these  he  went  first  to  Vienna, 
where  he  gave  a  few  concerts,  and  afterwards  to  Paris, 
which  became  his  permanent  home. 

Paris  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the  artistic  life 
of  Europe,  and  such  a  genius  as  Chopin  was  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  talented  men  and  brilliant  women  who 
were  the  crowning  glory  of  the  French  capital ;  and  in 
this  stimulating  atmosphere  of  intellectual  luxury  and 
refinement  Chopin’s  genius  rapidly  developed. 

At  first  he  gave  concerts;  but  playing  in  public  was 
always  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  gradually  gave  it  up 
entirely.  Chopin  could  play  unconstrainedly  only  to  a 
small  circle  of  chosen  friends  and  sympathetic  admirers; 
for  larger  audiences  he  was  too  painfully  sensitive  and 
fastidious.  He  once  said  to  Liszt :  “  I  am  not  suited  for 
concert-giving.  The  public  intimidates  me,  its  breath 
stifles  me.  You  are  destined  for  it.  When  you  do  not 
gain  your  public  you  have  the  force  to  assault,  to  over¬ 
whelm,  to  compel  them.” 

Of  Chopin’s  life  there  is  but  a  single  episode  to  record 
— his  connection  with  the  brilliant  novelist,  Madame 
George  Sand.  Their  friendship  lasted  during  several 
years,  until  his  health  began  to  fail  and  they  went  to¬ 
gether  to  the  island  of  Majorca  to  spend  the  winter. 
There  the  discomforts  of  the  rough  life  which  was  a 
delight  to  the  strong  and  vigorous  woman  were  trying 
and  irritating  to  the  enfeebled  frame  and  sensitive 
nerves  of  Chopin,  and  he  very  likely  was,  indeed,  as 
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George  Sand  says,  “a  detestable  invalid.”  At  any  rate, 
she  tired  of  his  companionship  and  determined  to  break 
the  tie  which  bound  them.  Soon  after  their  return  to 
Paris  she  published  an  extremely  disagreeable  novel,  in 
which,  under  the  name  of  Prince  Karol,  she  pictures 
Chopin  as  a  weak-minded,  capricious,  and  irritable  in¬ 
valid,  and  herself  as  a  kind  of  martyr  to  unappreciated 
devotion. 

This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  sensitive  Chopin.  His 
health  was  already  undermined  by  the  strain  of  Pari¬ 
sian  life,  and  the  bronchitis  which  had  impelled  him 
to  seek  a  southern  clime  soon  developed  into  consump¬ 
tion;  although  he  lived  nearly  ten  years  longer.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  composing,  practising,  and 
teaching  a  few  favored  pupils — the  centre  of  a  small 
circle  of  devoted  and  admiring  friends.  He  died  in  1849 
— barely  forty  years  of  age. 

Chopin,  who  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
original  composers  for  the  pianoforte,  was  the  greatest 
genius  who  ever  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  single 
instrument;  and  because  of  this  self-limitation  he  was, 
during  his  lifetime,  persistently  underrated.  Schumann, 
indeed,  recognized  his  genius,  but  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration  accords  him  wider  and  deeper  appreciation. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  compositions  are 
exquisite  grace  and  refinement,  with  a  kind  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  elegance.  Most  of  them  are  pervaded  by  the  mor¬ 
bid  melancholy  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
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nationality  of  their  composer,  and  his  best  works  are 
probably  those  which  express  most  strongly  his  national 
characteristics.  His  seductive  melodies  and  fascinating 
harmonies  verge  at  times  upon  sentimentality,  but  his 
bolder  compositions  are  not  lacking  in  masculine  force 
and  vigor,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  original  masters 
of  rhythm  and  harmony. 

As  a  composer  Chopin  was  almost  painfully  fastidi¬ 
ous,  repeating  and  changing  a  phrase  a  hundred  times, 
and  spending  weeks  over  a  single  page;  but  few  com¬ 
posers  have  attained  such  perfection  of  finish,  or  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expressing  so  much  beauty  in  the  limited 
compass  of  a  small  pianoforte  piece. 

The  career  of  Franz  Liszt,  who  was  Chopin’s  friend 
and  associate  during  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Paris, 
differed  as  widely  as  possible  from  that  of  the  morbid 
and  sensitive  young  Polish  musician.  He  was  a  wonder- 
child,  the  greatest  pianoforte  virtuoso  who  ever  lived, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  remark¬ 
able  personalities  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

He  was  born  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary,  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1811.  His  father,  who  was  an  amateur  musi¬ 
cian,  was  his  first  teacher,  and  trained  him  so  success¬ 
fully' that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  appeared  in  a  public 
concert.  His  playing  was  already  so  remarkable  that 
means  were  guaranteed  by  some  Hungarian  noblemen 
to  send  him  to  Vienna  to  continue  his  studies,  and 
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there  he  made  such  progress  that  he  was  soon  able  to 
read  the  most  difficult  concertos  at  sight,  and  on  being 
asked  to  play  a  Bach  fugue  said,  “Which  fugue  shall  I 
play  and  in  what  hey  shall  I  play  it  ?n 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  hard  work  his  father  took 
him  to  Paris,  hoping  to  enter  him  at  the  Conservatory; 
but  from  this  he  was  excluded  by  his  foreign  birth.  He 
continued  his  studies,  however,  making  occasional  con¬ 
cert  tours  with  flattering  success,  until  the  death  of  his 
father  compelled  him  to  provide  for  both  himself  and 
his  mother. 

He  then  settled  regularly  in  Paris,  and  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  those  brilliant  minds  that  were  just  breaking 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  classic  form  and  beginning 
to  acknowledge  no  rules  but  those  approved  by  artistic 
taste — Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Dumas  and 
others — the  leaders  of  the  so-called  romantic  move¬ 
ment  which  about  the  year  1830  agitated  the  literary 
and  artistic  circles  of  Paris.  The  influence  of  these 
romanticists  was  strongly  felt  by  the  impressionable 
young  musician,  and  is  plainly  discernible  in  his  com¬ 
positions. 

The  years  from  1839  to  1847  were  spent  by  Liszt  in 
travelling  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  giv¬ 
ing  concerts  in  every  country  and  being  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  pianistic  art.  Most  marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  which  his  playing  aroused  in  his  audiences, 
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and  of  the  excesses  into  which  his  hearers  were  some¬ 
times  hurried  by  their  enthusiasm:  how  ladies  flung 
their  jewels  on  the  stage  and  sometimes  fainted  with 
emotion,  or  rushed  wildly  at  the  close  of  the  concert  to 
snatch  pieces  of  the  broken  strings  of  the  pianoforte. 
Even  Schumann  speaks  of  his  playing  with  “demon’s 
power”  and  completely  subjugating  his  audiences  by 
the  spell  of  his  performance. 

He  not  only  conquered  them  by  the  magic  of  his 
playing,  he  also  excited  their  most  profound  amaze¬ 
ment  by  offering  to  perform  off-hand,  without  notes, 
any  piece  that  was  called  for;  a  stupendous  exercise  of 
memory,  even  considering  that  the  known  literature  of 
the  pianoforte  did  not  in  those  days  comprehend  more 
than  half  that  of  the  present  time. 

Liszt,  whose  virtuosity  was  fully  equalled  by  his  gen¬ 
erosity,  gave  princely  sums,  the  proceeds  of  many  con¬ 
certs,  to  charity.  Through  his  exertions  the  Beethoven 
monument  at  Bonn  was  completed,  and  once  when 
a  considerable  amount  had  been  subscribed  to  erect  a 
statue  to  himself  in  commemoration  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  alleviating  the  distress  caused  by  an  in¬ 
undation  of  the  Danube  at  Pesth,  he  insisted  that  the 
money  should  be  given  instead  to  a  struggling  young 
artist. 

What  a  generous  friend  Liszt  could  be  is  shown 
by  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  episode  in  all 
his  interesting  career — his  friendship  with  Richard 
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Wagner,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  when  we  follow 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  that  composer — a  friendship 
unparalleled  in  the  world’s  history  of  art. 

At  the  very  height  of  Liszt’s  brilliant  career  as  a 
pianist  he  suddenly,  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
retired  from  public  performance  and  settled  at  Weimar 
as  conductor  of  the  Court  Theatre,  devoting  all  the 
resources  at  his  command  to  the  performance  of  such 
works  as  were  not  likely  to  obtain  a  hearing  elsewhere ; 
and  for  a  time  this  small  provincial  city  became  a  great 
musical  centre. 

Here  Liszt’s  exertions  laid  the  foundations  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  success,  and  here  many  and  many  another  musician 
received  the  needed  encouragement  and  inspiration.  In 
the  summer  piano  school  to  which  students  and  ama¬ 
teurs  flocked  from  all  over  Europe  and  America,  the 
generous  artist,  whose  patience  and  forbearance  were 
often  much  abused,  gave  freely  the  criticism  and  illus¬ 
tration  which  are  the  ideal  of  instruction  for  those  who 
are  able  to  profit  by  them. 

At  Weimar  Liszt  composed  most  of  his  vocal  and 
orchestral  works;  the  latter  largely  in  a  form  of  his 
own  invention — the  symphonic  poem.  This  is  an  or¬ 
chestral  composition  in  several  movements  played  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  frequently  developed  from  the 
same  theme.  It  is  shorter  than  a  symphony,  and  is 
usually  a  musical  illustration  of  some  story. 

The  last  winters  of  Liszt’s  life  were  spent  in  Rome, 
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where  he  took  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
with  the  degree  of  Abbe.  He  died  at  Bayreuth  in  the 
summer  of  1886. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  keyboard  was  a  set  of  eight 
or  nine  levers  applied  to  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  which, 
when  they  were  pressed  down,  admitted  the  wind,  or, 
being  released,  cut  off  the  supply.  These  levers,  or  keys, 
were  several  inches  wide,  and  were  played  by  means  of 
hard  blows  with  the  gloved  fist,  or  sometimes  even  by 
pressure  from  the  elbows.  Of  course,  with  such  keys  as 
these  there  could  be  no  real  playing.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  produce  in  slow  succession  single  tones 
to  support  the  voices  in  singing  the  chants  of  the 
church  service — the  plain-song,  as  they  were  called. 

As  the  instruments  were  improved,  the  keys  were 
gradually  made  smaller  and  increased  in  number,  but 
they  were  all  of  one  kind — not  black  and  white,  upper 
and  lower,  as  on  our  present  keyboards;  so  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  each  was  marked  with  the  letter  represent¬ 
ing  the  tone  it  sounded. 

About  a  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps — nobody 
knows  exactly  when — a  row  of  still  smaller  keys  was 
applied  to  a  set  of  strings  stretched  over  a  wooden  box; 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  line  of  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  the  modern  pianoforte  has  been 
developed. 

One  of  the  oldest  keyboards  of  which  we  have  any 
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knowledge  is  said  to  have  had  twenty  white  keys,  from 


,  and  two  black  keys  for  the  two 


B  flats  of  the  upper  octaves.  The  scales  then  in  use  were 
different  from  ours,  and  could  be  played  by  using  only 
white  keys,  excepting  where,  between  F  and  B,  there 
are  three  consecutive  whole  tones,  or  steps.  Everywhere 
else  on  the  white  keys  after  two  whole  tones,  or  steps, 
comes  a  semitone,  or  half-step;  and  the  B  flat  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  make  it  possible  to  sound  two  whole  tones 
followed  by  a  semitone  starting  from  F,  also.  Sharps 
at  that  time  were  not  used  at  all. 

By  the  fifteenth  century  keyboards  like  our  own  — 
that  is,  with  five  upper,  or  black,  keys  in  each  octave, 
though  sometimes  the  upper  keys  were  white  and  the 
lower  ones  black — were  in  common  use,  and  both  organ 
and  clavier  were  sufficiently  perfected  to  admit  of  what 
could  really  be  called  playing.  But  as  the  keyboards 
of  the  early  organs  were  usually  high  above  the  seat  of 
the  player,  the  music  very  simple,  and  mostly  on  the 
white  keys,  all  the  playing  was  done  with  the  three 
longer  fingers  stretched  out  flat  and  passed  one  over 
the  other;  and  this  kind  of  fingering  was  used  for  the 
clavier  also. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a  Frenchman  named  Francois 
Couperin,  and  an  Italian  named  Domenico  Scarlatti 
introduced  better  methods  of  holding  the  hands  and 
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of  fingering — using  both  thumbs  and  little  fingers,  and 
turning  the  thumb  under  in  scale-playing,  as  we  do — 
which  made  possible  a  rapid  and  fluent  style  of  execu¬ 
tion.  The  old  clavichords  and  harpsichords,  however, 
had  so  light  an  action  that  the  merest  touch  depressed 
the  keys,  while  pressure  injured  the  tone;  so  that  deli¬ 
cate  movements  of  the  fingers  alone  were  all  that  was 
required. 

But  when  the  pianoforte  came  into  use,  a  blow,  or 
stroke,  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  toss  the  hammer 
against  the  string;  and  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
louder  or  softer  tone  made  a  more  varied  quality  of 
touch  necessary.  So  the  style  of  playing  gradually  al¬ 
tered,  and  as  the  pianoforte  was  developed  and  perfected 
new  technical  methods  were  introduced. 

An  Italian  named  Muzio  Clementi,  who  was  brought 
as  a  child  to  England  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that 
country,  and  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  pianofortes  as 
well  as  a  great  player,  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  modern  pianoforte  technique. 
He  wrote  a  set  of  a  hundred  studies — the  celebrated 
Gradns  ad  Parnassum  (Road  to  Parnassus) — which  re¬ 
quire  for  their  performance  movements  of  wrist  and 
arm  as  well  as  of  the  fingers,  and  are  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  increased  muscular  force  demanded  by  modern 
compositions. 

Clementi  was  followed  by  a  host  of  pianists  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  technical  execution  but  were  of  little  interest 
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as  composers;  the  greatest  of  them  being  Sigismund 
Thalberg,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  famous  throughout  Europe  and  in  America  for 
the  perfection  of  his  technique.  But  the  methods  of 
these  players — though  their  scales  and  arpeggios  were 
wonderfully  rapid  and  brilliant,  their  trills  marvels  of 
evenness,  and  their  fingers  thoroughly  trained  for  a 
clear  and  fluent  execution — were  quite  inadequate  to 
the  performance  of  such  music  as  Chopin’s. 

When  Chopin  first  came  to  Paris  and  played  for 
Kalkbrenner,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of 
the  older  school,  Kalkbrenner  exclaimed  at  his  irregu¬ 
lar  fingering,  and  advised  the  youthful  artist  to  study 
his  methods.  But  Chopin,  so  it  is  said,  put  before  Kalk¬ 
brenner  some  of  his  compositions,  and  Kalkbrenner 
found  that  with  his  own  methods  it  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  execute  this  new  style  of  music. 

Chopin’s  arpeggios  and  ornamental  passages  are  so 
irregular  that  they  frequently  compel  the  passing  of 
the  thumb  under  the  little  finger  or  the  little  finger 
over  the  thumb — unheard  of  before  his  day — and  his 
playing  was  characterized  by  a  freedom  of  rhythm  and 
phrasing  which  repelled  many  of  the  older  players,  and 
to  which  even  Mendelssohn  objected. 

Chopin,  moreover,  was  the  first  to  compose  music 
which  absolutely  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  use  of 
the  damper  pedal.  The  older  pianists  seldom  used  the 
pedal,  and  most  of  their  music  can  be  played  just  as 
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well  without  it;  but  Chopin’s  widespread  chords  and 
sinuous  melodies  absolutely  require  its  cooperation. 

Chopin  was  the  first  composer  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  raising  the  dampers  by  pressing  down  the  pedal 
increases  the  beauty  of  the  tone  by  permitting  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  other  strings  which  harmonize  with  the  one 
that  is  struck.  A  tone  may  be  prolonged  by  holding 
down  the  key — that  is,  by  keeping  the  damper  raised 
from  a  single  string — but  such  a  tone  is  thin  and  poor 
compared  to  the  same  tone  sounded  while  all  the  damp¬ 
ers  are  raised  by  the  pedal. 

Chopin  used  the  pedal  to  increase  the  beauty  of  his 
lovely  melodies;  Liszt  used  it  also  to  make  possible  the 
performance  of  music  which  without  its  aid  would  re¬ 
quire  twenty  fingers  to  execute  instead  of  ten.  His 
pianoforte  compositions  are  largely  arrangements  of 
orchestral  or  vocal  works,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  pedal  he  is  able  to  represent  on  the  keyboard  every 
note  of  a  complicated  orchestral  score.  All  modem 
piano-players  use  the  technical  methods  of  Chopin  and 
Liszt,  and  all  later  composers  for  the  instrument  follow 
the  paths  which  they  first  pointed  out. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


WAGNER— THE  MUSIC-DRAMA 


ON  the  22nd  of  May,  1813,  in  the  city  of  Leipsic, 
was  bom  the  greatest  dramatic  composer  of  the 
nineteenth  century — who  was  also  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  personalities  the  world  has  ever  seen — Wil¬ 
helm  Richard  Wagner. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  seven  small  chil¬ 
dren,  who  soon  after  his  birth  were  left  fatherless. 
After  a  year  or  two  his  mother  married  again,  and 
they  went  to  live  in  Dresden,  where  the  kindly  step¬ 
father  seems  to  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
little  boy. 

Although  Wagner  in  his  childish  years  showed  no 
remarkable  talent  in  any  particular  direction,  all  who 
knew  him  seem  to  have  been  persuaded  that  he  was 
born  to  do  something  great.  His  step-father,  who  was  a 
portrait-paintei’,  tried  to  teach  him  to  draw,  but  he 
was  an  awkward  pupil  and  the  attempt  was  not  very 
successful.  He  had  learned  a  couple  of  little  tunes,  and 
says  that  as  he  was  playing  these  the  day  before  the 
kind  step-father  died  he  heard  him  in  the  adjoining 
room  saying  faintly  to  his  mother,  “Do  you  think  he 
might  perhaps  have  a  gift  for  music?” 

As  a  child  Wagner’s  health  was  so  delicate  that 
until  his  tenth  year  he  had  no  regular  schooling.  He 
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was  passionate  and  self-willed,  and  his  obstinate  deter¬ 
mination  when  once  he  had  fixed  his  mind  upon  any¬ 
thing  could  be  overruled  only  by  convincing  him  that 
the  result  would  be  harmful  to  some  one;  for  he  was 
very  tender-hearted,  and  never  willingly  injured  any¬ 
body. 

His  first  great  enthusiasm  was  for  poetry.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  wrote  verses  on  the  death  of  a  school¬ 
fellow  which  were  thought  good  enough  to  print,  and 
being  then,  as  he  says,  “bent  upon  becoming  a  poet,” 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics 
and  to  Shakespeare— learning  English  that  he  might 
be  able  to  understand  him  better. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  a  monstrous  tragedy, 
inspired  chiefly  by  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  of  which 
he  says:  “I  murdered  forty-two  persons  in  the  course 
of  the  piece,  and  was  obliged  to  let  most  of  them  re¬ 
appear  as  ghosts  in  the  last  act  for  want  of  living 
characters.” 

Soon  afterwards  the  family  returned  to  Leipsic,  and 
there  Wagner  first  heard  the  music  of  Beethoven,  who 
died  just  about  that  time.  He  says  his  impression  of 
the  symphonies  was  “overwhelming”;  and  the  music 
to  Goethe’s  Egmont  showed  him  plainly  the  necessity 
of  a  similar  accompaniment  to  his  own  drama.  Al¬ 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  composition, 
with  that  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  genius  which 
characterized  him  throughout  life  he  boldly  determined 
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to  supply  the  need  himself;  and  this  led  eventually  to 
his  adoption  of  music  as  a  profession. 

He  read  rapidly  through  some  works  on  thorough¬ 
bass  and  had  a  few  lessons  in  composition ;  but  his  im¬ 
petuous  nature  refused  to  be  guided  by  rules,  and  his 
teacher,  whom  he  thought  pedantic,  found  his  pupil 
both  wilful  and  eccentric.  He  neglected  his  general 
studies  as  well  as  the  theoretical  foundations  of  his 
chosen  art,  and  spent  his  time  composing  after  his  own 
fashion.  An  overture  which  he  calls  the  “climax  of  his 
nonsensicalities”  was  once  performed  at  the  Leipsic 
theatre,  but  excited  only  laughter  and  derision  on  the 
part  of  the  audience. 

Undaunted  by  failure  he  pursued  his  own  way,  but 
when  he  entered  the  university  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  find  at  last  a  competent  and  sympathetic 
teacher,  with  whom  he  had  a  six  months’  course  of 
lessons;  and  these  constituted  almost  the  whole  of 
Wagner’s  regular  musical  training.  To  this  teacher  he 
always  felt  deeply  indebted,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms. 

But  Wagner’s  real  musical  education  was  his  earnest 
and  thorough  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers  ;  especially  those  of  Beethoven,  for  whom  he  had 
always  a  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  By  the  time  he 
was  eighteen  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  scores  of  the 
great  master  that  he  could  play  whole  movements  by 
heart,  fingering  them— for  the  technique  of  the  piano- 
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forte  he  always  disdained  to  acquire — after  an  awk¬ 
ward  fashion  of  his  own;  and  Beethoven  and  Weber — 
whom  he  had,  very  likely,  frequently  seen  during  the 
years  he  lived  in  Dresden — wei’e  the  only  composers 
in  whom  he  at  this  time  deigned  to  take  the  slightest 
interest. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  began  Wagner’s  career  as  a 
professional  musician.  He  was  at  first  chorus-master  in 
the  theatre  with  which  his  elder  brother  was  connected, 
and  afterwards  spent  a  few  years  conducting  opera  in 
Riga  on  the  Baltic;  having  in  the  meantime  married 
a  pretty  little  singer  who,  though  a  helpmate  in  the 
troubles  of  daily  life,  was,  unfortunately,  incapable  of 
understanding  her  husband’s  genius  or  of  sympathizing 
with  his  artistic  aspirations. 

In  1839,  having  partially  completed  his  opera  of 
Rienzi,  Wagner,  with  his  little  wife  and  a  big  dog, 
— he  was  always  very  fond  of  animals — set  out  for 
Paris  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  the  Grand  Opera.  But 
an  unknown  German  composer  had  no  chance  of  a 
hearing  in  the  French  capital,  and  to  save  himself  and 
his  young  wife — the  big  dog  had  been  stolen — from 
the  death  by  starvation  which  they  barely  escaped, 
Wagner  was  forced  to  do  all  sorts  of  distasteful  work; 
even  offering  himself  as  a  chorus-singer  at  one  of  the 
smaller  theatres. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  Wagner  came  across  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  Tannhdnser  and  Lohengrin,  and  was  led  1 jy 
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them  to  a  whole  new  world  of  poetical  material  for 
the  librettos  with  which,  being  poet  as  well  as  musi¬ 
cian,  he  always  supplied  himself.  He  was  encouraged 
to  believe  that  his  sketches  for  The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  would  be  accepted  by  the  director  of  the  opera, 
but,  despite  his  protestations,  his  book  was  finally 
given  to  another  composer,  and  Wagner  was  forced 
to  accept  the  hundred  dollars  offered  as  compensa¬ 
tion. 

With  indomitable  energy,  though  despairing  of  out¬ 
ward  success,  he  removed  into  cheap  lodgings  in  one 
of  the  suburbs,  and  set  to  work  to  compose  The  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman  himself.  Having  no  longer  any  hope  of 
seeing  his  work  performed,  he  gave  himself  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  artistic  instinct,  and 
so  unintentionally,  almost  unconsciously,  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a  reformer. 

The  modern  opera,  born  in  Florence  a  little  over 
three  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  result  of  an  endeavor 
to  revive  the  musical  declamation  of  the  ancient  clas¬ 
sic  drama;  that  is,  a  drama  in  which  the  expression 
and  effect  of  the  words  are  heightened  and  intensified 
by  declaiming  them  to  musical  sounds.  But  as  the  art 
of  music  developed,  the  opera  came  to  be  so  dominated 
by  the  singers  that  finally  words  and  action  seemed 
to  be  of  importance  only  as  providing  opportunities 
for  these  wonderful  vocalists.  And  then  came  Gluck, 
who  resisted  this  domination  of  the  singers,  and  showed 
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that  music  might  add  to  the  interest  of  the  drama 
without  interfering  with  its  action. 

But  after  Gluck  came  Mozart,  who  wrote  the  most 
perfect  dramatic  music— and  Rossini,  who  captivated 
all  Europe  with  his  fascinating  dance- rhythms — and 
Weber,  who  charmed  everybody  with  his  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  melodies — and  a  host  of  lesser  composers,  French, 
German  and  Italian,  all  of  whom  composed  more  or 
less  beautiful  music,  but  cared  little  for  the  drama  save 
as  affording  opportunities  for  their  own  art.  Their 
operas  were  merely  a  series  of  separate  pieces — arias, 
duets,  trios,  choruses  and  finales — with  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  action  of  the  play,  and  connected  only  by 
a  thread  of  what  is  called  recitative;  that  is,  words  re¬ 
cited  to  musical  tones. 

Wagner’s  reform  consisted  in  a  return  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  opera  was  originally  founded; 
namely,  that  the  music  should  be  only  a  means  of  in¬ 
tensifying  the  expression  of  the  words,  and  that  music, 
poetry,  scenery  and  action  should  all  work  together 
for  the  development  of  the  drama  with  which  they 
were  associated. 

All  the  musical  forms  used  by  his  predecessors — 
aria,  duet,  and  so  forth — were  discarded  by  Wagner, 
who  follows  the  dialogue  of  his  dramas  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unbroken  flow  of  melody,  never  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  action,  and  always  intensifying  the  sentiment 
of  the  poetry. 
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Moreover,  instead  of  using  the  orchestra  merely  to 
provide  accompaniment  and  support  for  the  voices, 
Wagner  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  musical  exposition  of  the  drama.  This  he  does  by 
means  of  what  are  called  leading-motives.  With  every 
personage,  or  situation,  or  idea  of  the  play  is  associ¬ 
ated  a  certain  musical  phrase  which  is  heard — some¬ 
times  sung,  but  more  frequently  in  the  orchestra — 
whenever  the  personage  or  situation  appears,  or  is  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

For  instance,  the  musical  phrase  to  which  Alberich 
curses  the  ring  when  it  is  wrested  from  him  by  Wotan 
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As  at  first  by  curse  ’twas  reach’ d,  henceforth  curs’d  be  this  ring  ! 


thunders  in  the  orchestra  when  Fafner  kills  his  bro¬ 
ther  giant  to  gain  possession  of  the  fated  circlet.  When 
Hagen  greets  Siegfried,  the  curse  motive  betrays  the 
hatred  which  is  even  then  plotting  the  hero’s  death  for 
the  sake  of  the  ring.  When  Brunnhilde’s  sister  beseeches 
her  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  owners  and  so  avert  the 
doom  of  the  gods,  the  curse  is  muttered  by  the  instru¬ 
ments.  When  the  Rhine  maidens  try  to  coax  it  from 
the  hero  and  foretell  the  danger  that  awaits  him,  the 
curse  threatens  in  an  undertone;  and  through  all  the 
complications  of  the  Gotterddmmerung  it  is  heard  as 
a  reminder  of  the  doom  pronounced  by  Alberich. 
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The  orchestral  portion  of  Wagner’s  operas  (music- 
dramas,  he  calls  them)  is  like  a  grand  symphonic  poem 
constructed  from  these  leading-motives,  which  are  not 
labels  to  mark  the  appearance  of  the  characters  or 
situations,  but  rather  their  musical  equivalents,  or 
symbols.  They  do  not  always  appear  in  precisely  the 
same  form,  but  change  and  develop  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations  they  represent.  This,  for  instance, 


fig 


is  the  simple  phrase  which  the  youthful  Siegfried  blows 
on  his  silver  horn.  From  this  is  developed  the  motive 
which  is  associated  with  him  as  hero, 


and  here  is  its  final  transformation  in  the  magnificent 
funeral  music  of  the  Gotterdammerung : 


Here  is  the  story  of  how  these  wonderful  music- 
dramas  were  written. 


While  Wagner  was  still  doing  musical  drudgery 
in  Paris,  Rienzi  was  accepted  by  the  Court  Theatre  in 
Dresden,  and  he  was  invited  to  conduct  it  himself.  Its 
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brilliant  success  led  to  his  engagement  as  conductor 
of  the  royal  opera,  and  to  performances  of  The  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman  and  Tannhauser.  These  were,  however, 
a  disappointment.  The  singers  said  it  was  impossible 
to  sing  “such  eccentric  stuff,”  the  hearers  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  comprehending  his  artistic  aims,  and  Wagner 
began  to  understand  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
educate  a  new  generation  of  both  singers  and  hearers 
before  he  could  hope  for  comprehension  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  However,  he  continued  to  work  at  Lohengrin,  al¬ 
though  he  fully  realized  that  he  was  in  this  departing 
still  more  widely  from  the  standards  of  contemporary 
taste,  and  consequently  from  the  chance  of  seeing  it 
performed. 

Wagner  was  interested  in  politics  chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  possible  influence  upon  art;  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  hopes  that  political  reform 
might  lead  to  a  better  state  of  things  in  musical  and 
theatrical  affairs,  and  he  actually  himself  took  part 
in  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  1849.  When  the 
riots  were  suppressed  and  Wagner  realized  that  he 
was  under  suspicion  as  a  “politically  dangerous  indi¬ 
vidual,”  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Dresden,  and 
went  quietly  to  Weimar,  where  Liszt  was  preparing  a 
performance  of  Tannhauser ;  but  hearing  that  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest,  he  fled  to  Paris. 

His  hopes  of  a  hearing  in  the  French  capital  were 
again  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  after  a  short 
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stay,  being  forbidden  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  his  wife  joined  him, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Zurich. 

During  his  thirteen  years  of  exile  Wagner  pro¬ 
duced,  besides  his  colossal  music-dramas,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  literary  work— his  collected  writings  fill  nearly 
a  dozen  volumes — which  is  of  value  chiefly  as  it  helps 
us  to  understand  the  man  and  his  artistic  aims.  Wagner 
was  too  excitable,  too  easily  governed  by  prejudice,  to 
be  a  trustworthy  critic.  He  was  almost  abnormally 
sensitive  and  irritable,  always  chafing  at  his  enforced 
exile  and  the  privations  of  his  poverty,  often,  too, 
suffering  from  physical  ailments;  and  he  was,  besides, 
for  many  years  “the  best-abused  man  in  all  Europe,” 
the  constant  object  of  personal  and  calumnious  at¬ 
tacks.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  attacked 
in  his  turn  with  violence  and  without  discrimination. 

Think,  too,  what  he  suffered  from  being  condemned 
by  the  petty  tyranny  of  a  small  German  state  to  forego 
every  chance  of  hearing  his  own  works  performed.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  almost  with  anguish  of 
“ Lohengrin ,  which  is  now  more  than  thirteen  years 
old  and  has  been  as  dead  to  me.  I  shall  soon  be  the 
only  German  who  has  not  heard  Lohengrin .”  Though 
we  may  not  altogether  admire  Wagner’s  character,  we 
cannot  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  miseries  he  was 
compelled  to  endure. 

Wagner’s  first  real  success  dates  from  the  production 
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of  Lohengrin  under  Liszt  at  Weimar  in  the  summer 
of  1850.  To  this  performance  Liszt  invited  musical  and 
literary  friends  from  all  over  Europe,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  explaining  the  work,  which  latter  made  a 
strong  impression,  though  it  was  not  immediately  given 
in  any  other  city. 

For  a  number  of  years  Wagner  was  exclusively  oc¬ 
cupied  with  his  greatest  work,  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  (The  Nibelung’s  Ring).  Siegfried's  Death ,  the 
germ  from  which  Die  Gotterdammerung  was  developed, 
was  begun  in  1848;  but,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  there 
was  so  much  to  be  explained  that  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  Siegfried ,  and  then,  for  the  same  reason, 
Die  Walkure  and  Rheingold.  So  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  was  really  written  backwards. 

Despite  Wagner’s  immense  belief  in  his  own  genius, 
and  his  tremendous  energy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  colossal  work  would  never  have  been  finished  with¬ 
out  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Franz  Liszt, 
whose  devoted  and  absolutely  unselfish  friendship  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 
From  the  moment  when  he  first  recognized  Wagner’s 
genius,  Liszt  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  privilege 
as  well  as  a  sacred  duty  to  further  by  every  means  in 
his  power  the  creation  of  those  wonderful  music -dramas 
which  neither  he  nor  their  creator  had  much  hope  of 
ever  seeing  performed.  And  Wagner,  convinced  that  he 
had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  a  new  art-gospel  to  give  to  the 
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world,  demanded  and  accepted  everything  as  a  tribute 
to  his  art.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says:  “One  thing 
only  do  I  propose  to  accomplish — the  performance  of 
my  Nibelungen  drama  as  I  have  conceived  it.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  whole  German  Empire  is  created 
solely  to  aid  me  in  attaining  my  object.'”  And  when 
he  was  offered  sixty  thousand  francs  to  go  to  America 
and  conduct  a  series  of  concerts,  he  writes:  “Good 
heavens!  such  sums  as  I  might  earn  in  America  people 
ought  to  give  me  without  asking  anything  in  return 
beyond  what  I  am  actually  doing — it  is  not  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  earn  money,  but  it  is  the  business  of  my  ad¬ 
mirers  to  give  me  as  much  money  as  I  need  to  do  my 
work  in  a  cheerful  mood.” 

Despite  his  courage,  however,  a  performance  of  his 
colossal  work — even  if  he  lived  to  finish  it — seemed  so 
impossible  that  he  put  it  aside  for  a  time  to  write 
Tristan  and  Isolde ;  hoping  that  this  might  have  some 
chance  of  a  hearing.  But  permission  to  return  to  Ger¬ 
many  was  persistently  refused  him,  the  music  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  impossible  to  sing,  and  all  his  hopes  came 
to  nothing. 

But  Wagner’s  belief  in  his  own  genius  never  wavered. 
He  writes:  “I  am  ill  again  in  body  just  now,  but  I  will 
be  conqueror.  Was  ever  work  like  mine  created  for  no 
purpose?  Is  it  miserable  egoism,  the  stupidest  vanity? 
It  matters  not  what  it  is,  but  of  this  I  feel  positive  — 
that  my  Tristan  and  Isolde,  with  which  I  am  now  con- 
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sumed,  does  not  find  its  equal  in  the  world’s  library  of 
music.” 

In  1859  Wagner  went  again  to  Paris,  determined 
to  accomplish  something.  There  being  no  chance  for 
him  at  the  opera,  he  gave  concert  performances  of  por¬ 
tions  of  his  works.  They  made  a  sensation,  but  left  him 
in  debt. 

A  most  unexpected  result  followed,  however.  Inspired 
by  Princess  Metternich,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
commanded  a  performance  of  Tannhaitser  at  the  Opei'a. 
Every  means  was  placed  at  Wagner’s  disposition;  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  rehearsals,  forty 
thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  preparations,  and  success 
seemed  really  at  last  within  his  grasp. 

But  some  of  the  subscribers  to  the  opera — chiefly 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club — insisted  that  there  should 
be,  as  was  customary,  a  ballet  in  the  middle  of  the  per¬ 
formance;  and  when  Wagner  indignantly  refused  to 
mutilate  his  work  or  introduce  anything  so  foreign  to 
its  artistic  spirit,  a  most  disgraceful  plot  was  formed 
to  ruin  him. 

At  the  first  performance  numbers  of  the  seats  were 
filled  with  hirelings  who,  armed  with  dog  whistles  and 
noisy  toys,  actually  drowned  out  the  voices  of  the 
singers;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  himself,  who  vainly  signified  his  disapproval. 
These  disreputable  proceedings  were  repeated  at  the 
second  and  third  performances,  after  which  Wagner 
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withdrew  his  work  and  left  Paris,  hardly  knowing  which 
way  to  turn. 

But  a  reaction  in  his  favor  had  already  begun  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  finally  received 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  land  “without  fear 
of  punishment.” 

Yet  the  next  few  years  were  not  less  full  of  misery 
than  those  which  had  preceded  them.  A  performance 
of  Tristan  seemed  to  be  impossible  because  of  the  in¬ 
competence  of  the  singers,  and  Wagner  was  constantly 
irritated  by  inadequate  productions  of  his  other  works. 
Much  as  he  was  in  need  of  money,  he  writes:  “I  care 
absolutely  nothing  about  my  things  being  given ;  I  am 
only  anxious  that  they  should  be  so  given  as  I  intended. 
He  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  do  that,  let  him  leave  them 
alone.” 

He  was  at  this  time  working  on  the  Meistersinger 
and  earning  a  precarious  living  by  giving  concerts.  In 
his  fiftieth  year  he  published  the  poem  of  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says:  “I  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  leisure  to  complete  the  music, 
and  I  have  given  up  all  hope  that  I  may  live  to  see  it 
performed.”  He  was  deeply  in  debt,  and,  his  courageous 
spirit  almost  broken,  he  determined  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  country-house 
in  Switzerland. 

But  now  happened  something  that  seems  almost  like 
a  fairy  tale.  The  youthful  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  read 
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the  Nibelungen  poem  with  its  pathetic  preface;  his 
poetic  imagination  was  kindled,  and  he  despatched  a 
secretary  to  Wagner  with  the  message,  “Come  here  to 
me  and  finish  your  work.”  When  Wagner  after  a  search 
of  some  weeks  was  at  length  found,  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  his  railway  fare;  but  Fortune’s  wheel 
had  at  last  turned,  and  now  all  his  hopes  and  artistic 
ambitions  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  king  granted  him  a  small  annuity  and  a  little 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Munich,  and  Wagner  set  to 
work  to  complete  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 

But  the  youthful  monarch  became  so  fascinated  with 
Wagner  that  he  sent  for  him  on  all  occasions  and  con¬ 
sulted  him  upon  all  subjects.  Naturally  this  made  him 
enemies,  and  criticisms  and  scandals  began  to  be  circu¬ 
lated.  All  the  faults  of  the  king  and  defects  of  the 
government  were  attributed  to  Wagner’s  influence,  and 
most  disgraceful  personal  slanders  were  greedily  heard 
and  believed.  His  luxurious  tastes  and  extravagances 
were  exaggerated  and  ridiculed,  and  most  absurd  stories 
were  told  of  his  sumptuous  living  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

That  Wagner  had  luxurious  and  exti’avagant  tastes 
he  frankly  admits  himself.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks 
of  his  “indefensible  liking  for  a  pleasanter  way  of  life,” 
and  of  “the  demon  of  luxury”  having  got  hold  of  him 
again;  but  many  of  the  reports  that  were  circulated 
were  far  beyond  the  truth.  With  regard  to  his  luxurious 
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tastes  in  the  matter  of  dress — we  have  all  heard  of  the 
velvet  caps  and  dressing-gowns,  and  satin  sheets  and 
pillow-cases — one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  says: 
“Wagner  always  had  a  skin  so  sensitive  that  even  be¬ 
fore  he  became  Fortune’s  favorite  he  wore  silk  next  the 
body;  for  he  could  not  endure  the  touch  of  cotton,  and 
had  even  his  pockets  and  the  lining  of  his  sleeves  of  silk.” 

The  young  king  remained  faithful  to  his  admiration 
for  Wagner,  but  when  he  finally  proposed  to  build  for 
him  a  magnificent  new  theatre,  such  a  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  it  seemed  best  for 
Wagner  to  leave  Munich  for  a  time. 

He  went  to  live  at  a  little  place  on  Lake  Lucerne, 
and  there  he  finished  the  score  of  the  Meistersinger , 
which  was  first  performed  at  Munich  in  1868.  There 
also,  in  1870,  he  married  Cosima,  the  daughter  of  Franz 
Liszt,  his  first  wife  having  died  several  years  before. 

The  theatre  which  Wagner  had  hoped  to  have  built 
at  Munich  was  finally  built  at  Bayreuth,  the  little 
Bavarian  town  to  which  thousands  of  music-lovers 
have  made  pilgrimages  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  funds  furnished  by  subscribers  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world;  and  there,  in  the  summer  of 
1876,  twenty-eight  years  after  its  first  conception,  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  was  performed  entire- — the  great¬ 
est  artists  of  Germany  offering  their  services  for  the 
representations. 

The  music  to  Parsifal  was  begun  in  Wagner’s  sixty- 
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fifth  year,  and  it  was  first  performed  in  the  summer  of 
1882.  The  following  winter  he  spent  in  Italy,  where  he 
died — in  Venice — on  the  13th  of  February,  1883. 

One  of  Wagner’s  most  intimate  friends  says:  “It 
was  impossible  for  those  who  knew  Wagner  not  to 
love  him,  notwithstanding  his  defects  of  character; 
indeed,  they  disappeared  entirely  in  the  love  one  bore 
him  and  in  the  worship  his  mighty  genius  compelled.” 
And  a  French  critic  has  said:  “Take  him  as  he  is,  full 
of  faults — perhaps  because  he  is  so  full  of  genius — 
he  is  incontestably  a  great  man;  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  extraordinary  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  produced.” 
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